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WHAT HAPPENED ON ARMADA NIGHT? 


The Cubs Laugb at TKelr Nurse 



These two lion cubs born in an American Zoo are being looked after by the elephant, which 
is proving a very faithful guardian, and, judging by their expressions, the cubs are greatly 
- amused at their nursemaid 


DRAKE S GOOD 
NAME 

WHY HE VANISHED IN 
THE DARK 

Truth Comes to Light After 
Hundreds of Years 
A TALE OF ARMADA NIGHT 

For centuries Sir Francis Drake, our 
greatest naval hero, has been the 
victim of a dim suspicion, a suspicion 
that allied to his matchless valour and 
enterprise was a touch of reckless 
avarice, which made him, on the greatest 
night of his life, rate personal gain and 
glory above our national welfare. 

On that memorable^ night of July, in 
1388, when the Spanish Armada was 
thundering up the Channel, with our 
little fire-spitting sea-gallopers at its 
heels, Drake, in the Revenge, led our 
van, with a lighted lamp in the stern 
to show the way. His light vanished, 
and other lights, which proved to be 
Spanish, were followed and nearly led 
to the capture of an English ship. 

The Mystery Ships 

With daylight up came the in¬ 
domitable Drake with a portly Spanish 
prize. He had been busy in the dark ! 
He at once reported to Admiral Lord 
Howard that, suddenly seeing certain 
strange ships sailing abreast of him, he 
had imagined that they were Spaniards 
manoeuvring in the gloom. Therefore, for 
tlie safety of the English fleet, he had put 
out his light and turned from his course 
to discover the identity of the strangers. 

He found the mystery ships to be 
those of peaceful Germans, seeking safe 
convoy in the Channel. Drake told them 
to attach themselves to the English fleet, 
and then saw, close at hand, a labouring 
Spanish warship, which proved to be the 
flagship of the Andalusian Squadron. 

Making England Safe 

Drake. compelled an immediate sur¬ 
render, found on- board 50,000 ducats 
and other valuable treasure, and trans¬ 
ferred its captain to the Revenge. 
Howard at once accepted the explana¬ 
tion, and Drake went on to fight the 
fight of liis life and to make England 
safe to live in. But there were tough 
sea dogs among our captains, notably 
the doughty Frobisher, who bluntly 
declared that Drake, in that, hour of 
supreme peril, had turned from his course 
in quest of plunder; and this accusation 
has ever been weighed and remembered. 

And now Mr, E. F. Benson, dipping 
into the new volumes of the Fugger 
News-Letters, finds the complete vindi¬ 
cation of our great captain. 

There, in these letters, is the state¬ 
ment of one of the very German captains 
whom Drake took under his wing that 
fateful night. It tells how Drake gave 
them permission to join the English 
forces, and how. he next saw and cap¬ 
tured the Spanish galleon. 

So we see that the mysterious hardi¬ 
hood' was the outcome of inspired 


audacity, brilliant seamanship, and 
ideal tactics, exercised, not for personal 
fame and profit, but for the good of the 
fleet, for the .advantage of little England. 
Wellington was always anxious to see 
the other side of tlie next hill; Drake 
ever made it his business to learn what lay 
in the trough beyond the next great wave. 

When, with a great lament of trumpets, 
Drake’s body was buried a sea-ieague 
off the coast of Nombre Dios Bay, 
Spanish church steeples rocked With joy 
bells, and the monks sang “ That great, 
devil is dead ” ; but a. German captain 
quietly wrote him an epitaph of nobility 
and left it buried for 338 years. 

The world at large has it at last, to 
realise afresh how great a gentleman 
and patriot, very early that morning, 
330 years ago, “ yielded, up his spirit, 
like a Christian, to his Creator, quietly 
in his cabin." 


HERO’S HEROIC MOTHER 
Mrs. Shackleton Passes On 

Four years after the death of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton his mother has died 
at Sydenham, aged 8r. - . - 

A few weeks earlier she fell in her room 
and fractured a hipbone, and* the 
possibility of recovery was lessened by 
delay in dealing-with the injury due to 
her unwillingness to call her invalid 
daughters to help her to bed. How 
often we find that heroic men had the 
great example of heroic mothers always 
before them ! 

Since her son’s death, and his burial 
in the far-away South Georgia Island, 
her constant companions have been 
his biography and a book he read as a 
boy on Life with the Eskimos. 

She and her daughters were living 
on an annuity of £100 from a friend. 


AMERICA’S GRAND 
OLD MAN 

TO ALL YOUNG 
AMERICANS 

Last Message of a Famous 
Citizen of the Great Republic 

THE FIRST AND FINAL 
COMMANDMENT 

This is the last message of America’s Grand 
Old Man to his young countrymen, spoken 
by Mr. Eliot, President of Harvard, not long 
before he died at 92. 

If I had the opportunity to say a 
final word to all the young’"people of 
America it would be this : Do not think 
too much about yourselves. Try to 
cultivate the habit of thinking of 
others ; this will reward you. Nourish 
your minds by good reading, constant 
reading. DiscoYer what your life work 
is, work in which you can do most good, 
in which you can be happiest. Be un¬ 
afraid in all things when you know you 
are in the right. 

True ideas will fight their way. 
through to the front and be accepted 
by men, no matter what stubborn 
opposition strives to repress them. 

That is the essence of the fun of life: 
contest without conflict. I have been 
physically and mentally tough, thank 
God, and I have always been active 
in tlie fight, for the things I knew to be 
true and needed. 

Selfishness is no less fatal to national 
than to individual fulfilment. 

The Penalty of Isolation 

The minute you begin to think of 
yourself only you are in a bad way. 
You cannot develop- because you are 
choking, the source of development, 
which is spiritual expansion through 
thought for others. 

And so with the nation. If we remain 
in purse-proud isolation we may be 
secure, but that security will be pur¬ 
chased at the cost of our souls. America 
must take the responsibility vested in her 
nature and be a partner, not a patron, of 
all the world. Selfishness always brings 
its own revenge. It cannot be escaped, 

Be’unselfish. That is the first and the 
final commandment for those who would 
be useful, and happy in their Usefulness. 

Have no fear for the future. It will 
take care of itself* if we take care of 
ourselves. ■ 

REFUSING TO BE COMFORTED 

A pathetic example of a dog’s devo¬ 
tion comes from . County Limerick, 
following the kinema fire there. 

Mr. J. Buckley and four members of 
his family lost their lives in the disaster, 
and their dog. sat sad and disconsolate 
for days at the door of his dead master’s 
house, refusing to be comforted, and 
whining piteously. 

The dog, a red setter, was a faithful 
friend, and he was also the loved play¬ 
mate of the children. 
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SINGING BIRDS 
OF NORWICH 

A FORTUNE FROM 
CANARIES 

Hundreds of Thousands of 
Singers to Leave Home 

NIGHTINGALE’S PUPILS 

A great annual exodus is about to 
begin at Norwich. 

The people themselves will not de¬ 
part, but their birds will. Hundreds of 
thousands of canaries, now finishing 
their moult and putting on new plumage, 
are about to carry the fame of their 
native city to all parts of the world. 

There are few stranger stories in the 
history of taming birds than that of the 
canary in general and of the Norwich 
variety in particular. The bird is a 
finch whose native home is the Canary 
Islands. There it is green, tuneful, and 
wild. The Spaniards brought examples 
to Europe in the early sixteenth century, 
and some of these became forthwith the 
melodious pets of the weavers in 
the cities of Flanders. 

Birds of the Cage 

When religious persecution drove 
these industrious souls to England they 
brought their birds with them, settled 
in and about Norwich, and combined 
weaving with the breeding of canaries. 
All the varieties of canaries now known 
to us have arisen from that original 
stock; our domestic canaries are as 
much creatures of the home cage as our 
poultry of the pen. 

After four centuries of careful breed¬ 
ing they differ from their free ancestors 
in colour, shape, size, and song, and in 
melody they outdistance the wild stock 
as far as the trained bullfinch out¬ 
distances his brothers in the copse and 
the hedgerow. 

Teaching Birds to Sing 

Canaries are bred in incredible numbers 
in Norwich; little houses and large 
teem with them, and the birds receive 
more skilled attention than many a 
human family in other parts of our land. 
Workmen, after their return from labour, 
bath and tend their winged little ones 
as if they were babies ; and actually 
teach them to sing ! 

To make them sing they rub damp 
cork on a moist bottle, and the squeaks 
which result incite the birds to rivalry. 
All very interesting, of course, but ex¬ 
perience proves that the birds bath and 
tend themselves better than we can do it 
for them, that they thrive superbly, 
breed incredibly, sport the most brilliant 
plumage,, if we give them, summer and 
winter, the healthy life of a big, cosy 
outdoor aviary. 

Listening to the Nightingale 

Well-cared for indoor specimens, with no 
more shelter than a deep growth of ivy, 
and a sheltered summer-house to which 
they resort only when they wish to 
nest, eclipse caged specimens in every 
particular that matters.. 

To rub a cork on a bottle is an article 
of faith with a breeder, but these semi- 
free aviary birds carol the livelong 
day. There is, however, a singing master 
for canaries which neither cork and 
bottle nor the liberty of an aviary can 
equal. Certain wise breeders who live 
in nightingale districts take their young 
birds in cages and hide them in bushes 
where nightingales sing. 

The young canary is very imitative, as 
all song birds are ; and they acquire 
the nightingale song, notably that 
exquisite chromatic cadence which makes 
the nightingale's melody such a marvel 
of loveliness. There in the bushes the 
caged canaries stay for the day, for the 
nightingale sings as much between 
sunrise and sunset as between midnight 
and dawn; at night they are^taken 
home, with something new to sing. 

But though the canaries of Norwich 
may not have nightingales as singing- 


THE DRAGON OF 
CHARING CROSS 

ROYAL COMMISSION . 
THINKING OF IT 

Call for a Great Solution of 
the Bridge Problem 

BEAUTY THAT WOULD 
HELP TRAFFIC 

It really seems as if there is still a 
chance of a great solution of the tragic 
problem of London’s bridges. . 

The Royal Commission on Cross- 
River Traffic has been giving an oppor¬ 
tunity to all the experts to put forth 
their rival plans, enabling the public 
to judge between them. It needs only 
such a public discussion to make the 
right solution as clear as noonday. 

Particularly valuable was the evidence 
of Lord Crawford, given on behalf 
of very notable authorities, which 
included the Royal Academy, the 
Institute of British Architects, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Town-Planning Institute, 
and a conference of engineers. 

A High-Level Bridge 

All these people want to abolish the 
hideous Charing Cross Railway Bridge 
(the Dragon of Charing Cross, 'as the 
C.N. monthly calls it) and put the 
station on the south side of the river. In 
place of the railway bridge they would 
build a new high-level bridge, passing 
over the Embankment and the Strand. 
This, they say, would relieve both 
Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, and 
so make it possible, while strengthening 
Waterloo Bridge, to leave it as it is. 
They are opposed, too, to the proposed 
bridge at St. Paul’s, both because of 
the danger to the Cathedral and because 
the emptiness of Southwark Bridge 
close by shows that no new bridge is 
needed over that part of the river. 

We want - our extra facilities for 
crossing the Thames to be where they 
are most needed and where the approach¬ 
ing vehicles will least interrupt other 
traffic. To enlarge Waterloo Bridge 
would make a worse block in the Strand 
than there is now, while a Charing 
Cross Bridge would guide traffic away 
from the Strand. 

A New Embankment 

There is talk, too, of the fulfilment of 
an old desire of the C.N. in the making 
of another Victoria Embankment on 
the south side of the Thames between 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bridge. 
It would add enormously to the beauty 
of London. Think how the river would 
look with the two embankments, with 
Waterloo Bridge maintained, and with 
a new bridge at Charing Cross. Waterloo 
Bridge is supremely beautiful; Charing 
Cross Bridge is supremely ugly, and all 
good citizens hope some way will be 
found of keeping the beautiful and 
destroying the ugly, rather than of 
destroying the beautiful and preserving 
the ugly, as has been threatened so long. 


Continued from the previous column 
masters, and though they cannot all 
enjoy the privileges of the open-air 
aviary, they are a world-famous tribe. 
Wherever Anglo-Saxons have settled 
the canaries have followed them ; and 
foreign peoples are as glad and anxious 
to have these birds as the most home¬ 
sick Briton. 

To speak of one town sending forth 
birds by the hundred thousand may 
seem an exaggeration, yet such' are the 
figures;' and unless prices should be 
umvontedly bad the famous old city 
will be £100,000 richer by the season’s 
sales. Canaries, indeed, sing songs of 
sovereigns for the men on whom the 
craft and kindliness of the old Flemish 
refugees have descended. 


M. RODIN AND 
HIS BURGHERS 

WHY THE GROUP SHOULD 
BE MOVED 

How the Great Artist’s Wishes 
were Overruled 

AN UNWANTED PEDESTAL 

Great artists, we are told, have always 
to reckon with the current of uneducated 
opinion. They are happy if they are able 
to realise only a part of their dreams. 

This, we now know, was the case with 
INI. Rodin, the most distinguished 
sculptor of his time, and his famous 
group of the Burghers of Calais. 

We were speaking ,with greater 
authority than we knew when, in the 
C.N. the other day, we urged that the 
fine bronze replica of this splendid 
sculpture in the Victoria Tower Gardens 
should be lowered from its pedestal so 
that it might be seen. 

At the same time we did an injustice 
to the artist’s memory. M. Rodin was 
a thinker as well as an artist. He wished 
always to be /tear Nature in his work ; 
and when he offered the original of this 
group to the Paris municipality he 
wanted it set up on the pavement level. 

The Burghers on the Flagstones 

A friendly correspondent has drawn 
our attention to a book which sets forth 
Rodin’s views on art in general, and 
happily gives the artist’s own words on 
this sculpture in particular. After'de¬ 
claring that the grouping of the Burghers 
was made according to the degree of 
their heroism M, Rodin said : 

To still further heighten that effect 1 
wanted , as you doubtless know, 'to have 
the statues set one behind the other in 
front of the Hdtel de Ville in Calais upon 
the actual flagstones of the square . 

They would thus have looked as if they 
were going from the Municipal Building 
toward the camp of Edward the Third; 
and the Calais people of today , who would 
almost have rubbed shoulders with them, 
would have had a keener sense of the 
traditional bond between those heroes 
and themselves. 1 believe that would 
have made a powerful impression. 

But my proposal ivas rejected, and I was 
compelled to place the figures on a pedestal , 
which is as displeasing as it is un¬ 
necessary. I am sure it was a blunder. 

So the obnoxious pedestal was, we 
see, the idea of the City Fathers of 
Calais, and the pity of it is that our 
own Office of Works has repeated the 
blunder. Now that the error has been 
pointed out, and now we know that it was 
against the wish of M. Rodin, there is no 
longer any excuse for this lovely group to 
be skied some seventeen feet above the 
ground in the shadow of the immense 
Victoria Tower. 

RIDING UNDER LONDON 
World’s Longest Tunnel and 
Moving Staircase 

The longest tunnel in the world is now 
working; from Edgware, north of 
London, to Morden, in the south, a 
continuous 22-mile journey may be 
made, most of it underground. This 
has been done by extending the South 
London Electric Railway from Clap- 
ham to Morden. 

Under the Thames the new Tube 
drops from Charing Cross by a fall of 
one in .thirty, well below the river. 

The main extension line is about 
five and a half miles long, and the 
average depth below the surface is 40 
feet. There are seven stations, all built 
of Portland stone. The moving staircase 
at Clapham South is, like the tunnel it 
feeds, the longest in the world. 

The extension cost five million pounds, 
making a total of 21 millions spent on 
new Tubes since the war. The standard 
cost of Tube-making, is now ^850,000 a 
mile 1 Picture on page 12 


THE POOR SEA 
BIRDS 

Still Strewn Dead on the 
Shore 

HOPE FOR THE FISHES 

There is a sad little exhibit in the 
central hall of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington. 

A bit of the beach at Dungeness. in 
the Strait of Dover, has been repro¬ 
duced, and on it are strewn the bodies 
of a number of sea birds, guillemots, 
razor-bills, a red-throated diver, and 
so on. Their breast plumage is black¬ 
ened, and their wings are coated and 
clogged with oil. 

They are bir.ds which ' have been 
caught by floating oil waste from 
steamers, and, their wings having been 
made useless by the oil, they have been 
cast up dead on the seashore. 

It was at first thought that oil waste 
was as disastrous to fish as to sea birds, 
but this has not yet been proved. 
Recent experiments in the Plymouth 
Marine Laboratory seem for the moment 
to point the other way. There are small 
marine organisms which float on the 
surface of the sea and are a principal 
food for fish, and it was feared that these 
would be destroyed by the oil. 

Dr. J. H. Orton, however, has culti¬ 
vated them in bowls and poured oil 
waste into the water, and they seem 
none the worse for it, some even doing 
better with it. 

But the death-roll among our birds 
remains, and, if this will not move our 
House of Commons to pity, will not the 
disgust of holiday-makers when they 
find themselves coated with grease after 
seeking a cleansing dip in the sea ? For, 
though birds have no votes, holiday¬ 
makers have i 


FRANCE PAYS 
SOMETHING 
Two Millions of 650 Millions 

There has just been a red-letter day 
at the British Treasury. 

At one and the same time France 
paid her first half-yearly instalment of 
war debt and Italy her second, the 
sum in each case amounting to two 
million pounds. 

France begins with only four millions 
a year, but her payments are to be 
increased rapidly till they reach the 
standard average of twelve and a half 
millions a year; and toward the end 
of the 62 years of her payments the 
amounts will have to be higher still to 
make up for the small beginnings. At 
present she has paid two millions out 
of 650 millions. 

Italy’s payments will have an upward 
move in the same way. 


THINGS SAID 

Untold millions will be saved because 
of the simple lives people will live from 
now. Mr. Lloyd George in rgi 8 

No country which- belongs to the 
League surrenders her individuality 
in any way. German Foreign Minister 
The mining industry is like a haunted 
house, full of ghosts and bogies. 

• Sir Harold Bowden 

There is a mighty stirring of ideas 
among the nations of the world. 

Dr. Stresemann 

Of the boys and girls who leave school 
at 14 seven out of ten get no other 
organised instruction. 

A Director of Education 
The nations must be prepared to 
divide the business of the world rather 
than seek to grab it all. 

Chairman oj U.S. Shipping Board 
Our part, yours and mine, is to stand 
up for all our country does in the spirit 
of the League. That way lies true 
greatness, AL Briand 
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A SPIDER'S 
FOUNDATION STONES 

THE CLEVER CRAFTSMAN 
IN THE CARDEN 

Wonderful Ways in Which He 
Adapts Himself to Circumstances 

SWINGING FROM A TREE 

By Our Natural Historian 

In those creepy pictures of the jungle 
which travellers give us we are told how 
bird-catching spiders, like giants of old 
fables, trap mice as well as birds, and 
haul them up into the meshes of 
tlieir snare as our spiders haul up flies. 

The feat has been questioned, but 
there can be no reason for suspicion. 
The webs whose strength is challenged 
are so stout as seriously to impede 
travellers through the tangled forest. 

Let the C.N. add a contribution to 
this matter of spider arts and masteries. 
The present season, as we all know, has 
been exceptional for the enormous 
number of garden spiders, so there has 
been a good opportunity for comparison 
of the methods employed by various 
members of the tribe. 

How Repairs are Effected 

We are wont to say that the art of 
the web-spinner is pure instinct, yet we 
have to admit that the spiders adapt 
themselves marvellously to ' circum¬ 
stances. They do not go blindly to 
work and build their snares all of a 
pattern ; each web is fashioned to fit 
the place in which it is cast, and when 
damage occurs the repairs are effected 
in such a way as to guard against a 
repetition of the particular stress re¬ 
sponsible for the havoc. 

Now, in a typical garden from which 
this note is written garden spiders have 
been present in scores, and one of them 
excited admiration for a feat claiming 
comparison with the mouse-trapping 
feats of the bird-eating spiders. 

Her. web was hung beneath a lime 
tree, secured at the top and sides by 
silken halyards, but it ended, so far as 
the main part is concerned, five feet 
from the ground. Stretching downward 
was a little lattice-work of threads, which 
terminated in a single strand. 

Weighted with Mortar 

That strand did not reach the ground ; 
it was quite a yard or more from the 
path below. When this web was dis¬ 
covered part of it was clinging about 
the writer’s face, and the little spider 
had a wreck of a home to survey. 
Instead of rushing to the top of the 
web and hiding, however, she plunged 
down to the floating strand stretching 
toward the path. 

At the end of that strand was a piece 
of rubble as large as a pea. She made 
haste to cut the web and to let this 
little solid fall. Down it went on to 
the path, and then the spider bolted up 
into hiding among the leaves of the tree. 

The next day the web was again 
visited. The little mistress had entirely 
repaired it, but on the same plan. Top 
and sides were attached to the tree as 
before ; the lowermost part terminated 
in a single long strand, whose lower end 
floated four feet above the ground. 
This time she had weighted it with a 
little piece of mortar ! 

A Wonderful Feat 

Instead of risking a land-line which 
might be snapped by cats or other 
creatures she had ended the web in this 
swaying line, but had carried up an 
anchor from the earth, hung it to the 
end of her cable, using it as ballast 
to serve the same purpose as a link with 
the ground itself. It swung there, a 
thing scores of times her own weight. 
She had pulled it up from the path four 
feet into the air, 

Was not her action in pulling up that 
mortar as marvellous as the hauling up 
of a mouse by a spider ? E. A. B. 


RELIEVING THE LIGHTSHIP MEN 



How the lightship crew beguile the lonely hours 


At this season the crews of the lonely lightships round the coast are relieved, and the new 
crews have to look forward to shorter days and longer nights, when their work becomes 
more arduous. Here we see the Nore lightship at the mouth of the Thames being relieved 


THE PEASANT AND 
HIS MONEY 

WHY THEY HOARD IN 
THE EAST 

Hiding Away the Gold in the 
Villages of India 

NEW RUPEE PROPOSALS 

ByOur India Correspondent 

The Indian Currency Commission 
which has been deliberating for so long, 
has just published its report. 

The important proposals that it has' 
made, which have been accepted by the 
Government of India, are that there 
should be a gold standard for the rupee, 
that gold coins should not be put into 
circulation, that the par value of the 
Indian rupee should be fixed at is. 6d., 
and that a Central Bank should be 
established which would issue paper 
money, and would be ready to exchange 
gold for the paper, at any time. 

India’s Love of Gold 

The proposals that there should be a 
gold standard for the rupee and that 
paper should be readily convertible into 
gold have met with unanimous approval, 
but Indians everywhere are complaining 
against the decision not to put gold coins 
into circulation. 

Hoarding is still practised to a very 
great extent in India, and there are many 
thousands of silver rupees hidden away 
in Indian villages. But gold is preferred 
to silver, and if gold coins were put into 
circulation there would be an immediate 
rush to change these silver rupees into 
gold coins, which would in their turn be 
hoarded up and hidden away, with the 
result that gold would become scarcer 
and dearer, and the last state would be 
worse than the first. Now the proposed 
withdrawal of the silver rupees from 
circulation, and the replacing of them by 
a paper currency guaranteed by a gold 
reserve, should do much to check the 
hoarding habit, and to educate the people 
in the use of banks. 

The One-and-Sixpenny Rupee 

The Indian villagers today, men and 
women, generally disapprove, of paper 
money because it does not appear secure. 
It cannot be buried in the ground for 
fear of being destroyed by damp or by 
insects, and it cannot conveniently be 
carried tied up in the corners of their 
garments, as they like to do with silver 
money, for then there is the danger of 
its being soaked and destroyed by rain. 
But it is all to the good that this pro¬ 
posal has been made, and the villagers 
will come to recognise this in time. 

Indian merchants are objecting to the 
fixing of the value of the rupee at is. 6d., 
as they consider that this gives a big 
advantage to imported goods over local 
goods. But the rate of exchange has for 
some time now been almost at that 
figure, and as prices have adjusted them¬ 
selves to it little difference will really be 
made. If, on the other hand, the rate 
had been changed back to is. qd. the 
rise in prices would have been consider- - 
able, and the poorer people would have 
suffered most. The Indian peasant who 
wanted to buy clothes for his daughter’s 
wedding which at the is. 6d. rate would 
cost him 16 rupees would find that he 
had to pay 18 at the is. qd. rate. 

Cost Increased by One-Eighth 

Missionary societies who send much 
money to India for their work cannot be 
pleased at the new ratio. For it means 
that the work they were financing in the 
old one-and-fourpenny days has in¬ 
creased in cost by one-eighth. 

Practically every society working in 
India has had a deficit due to this rise in 
exchange, Indians regret this as much 
as anybody else, for, in spite of the wave 
of nationalist feeling that has swept over 
India of late years, there is widespread 
recognition of the’ great assistance given 
by missionaries. 
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THE ROAD BEATING 
THE RAILWAY 

HIGHWAYS HUMMING 
WITH TRAFFIC 

The Actual Motoring Strength 
of the Country 

SOME AMAZING FIGURES 

It is a long time since the railways con¬ 
quered the roads for traffic; now the 
roads arc beating the railways again. 

With the rapid development of motor 
traffic our railways, which effectively 
superseded both roads and canals, are 
now finding the roads their keenest 
competitors. 

Where, a few years ago, horse-drawn- 
vehicles could serve a radius of not 
more than 15 miles the mo tor-van can 
coyer a radius of 60 miles. The extent 
of this revolution in transport is vividly 
shown by some remarkable figures that 
are now available. 


How Rail Transport Has Fallen 

; While motor-cars have replaced horse- 
drawn carriages heavy lorries haul 
greater loads .on our roads than did the 
famous Rocket of 1829 along a railway, 
and draw them faster. 

The motoring strength of the country 
when the General Strike broke out was 
estimated to embrace 640,000 cars, 
with a passenger capacity of 2,500,000 ; 
600,000 1110tor-cycles, with a passenger 
capacity of 700,000 ; and 230,000 heavy 
vehicles, with a load capacity of 460,000 
tons. These figures are exclusive of 
public - service vehicles. Speaking 
broadly, one and a half million vehicles 
were available. 

Motor-cars have increased from 
425,705 in 1925 to 49 S,iS 8 ; cycles from 
329,292 to 338,905 ; commercial goods 
vehicles from 206,802 to 232,482 ; road 
locomotives from 1378 to 1398 ; motor- 
tractors from 1071 to 1170; motor- 
hackneys from 75,870 to 77,424 ; and 
the total number of licences from 
1,094,534 to 1,204,061. 

World’s Motor-Vehicles 


It has been calculated that our 
230,000 miles of roads carry 4500 
million passengers and 1200 million 
tons of goods a year, or three times the 
numbers and tonnage which are carried 
by the railways. 

The number of 1110tor-vehicles of all 
kinds in the leading road-using countries 
of tile world on January 1 last was as 
follows: 


America 19,999,436 
Britain 1*474,573 
France • • 855,000 

Canada. ♦ 727,594 


Germany 539,830 
Italy .. 184,700 
Argentina 181,250 
Brazil .. 64,950 


There are now 3,273,584 more motors 
in use than a year ago. 


VIENNA LEARNS ENGLISH 
The Way to a World Language 

Very gratifying news comes from 
Vienna about the great increase in the 
study of English. 

Despite their poverty and the miseries 
they have endured, the people of tlie 
Austrian capital are resolved to keep 
the place Vienna has always held in the 
world of culture, and it may be that the 
work of great writers like John Gals¬ 
worthy, who is almost revered in 
Austria, is responsible for the fact that 
in the past few years thousands of 
Viennese who never studied foreign 
languages have begun to learn English. 

So obvious has been the interest in our 
literature and our social life among these 
good people, kindly and witty and merry- 
hearted as they are, that a short time 
ago the study of English w T as made com¬ 
pulsory in the higher schools of the city. 

Now there has been a further lirdve in 
the same direction, for the Vienna 
municipality has decided to open courses 
in English in the upper classes of. ten 
elementary schools. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



There are now over 60,000 Boy Scouts 
in Japan, and the number is rapidly 
increasing in that country. 

On an average a motor-car is stolen 
in Blackpool every month, says the 
Chief Constable. 

It is now compulsory for one in every 
fifteen lifeboats in British passenger 
ships to be fitted with wireless apparatus. 

A record threshing of 500,000 bushels 
of wheat lias been made on a 45,000- 
acre holding at Billings, Montana. 

New York’s New Taxis 

Mo tor-cycle taxis have appeared in 
New York and have become very popular. 

Sleeping Berths in Aircraft 

The first international air liner with 
sleeping berths has been run between 
Berlin and Croydon. 

Cheap Cruelty in Derbyshire 

For hanging a dog to a tree w r itli a 
rope, and leaving it there to die, a 
man in Derbyshire has been fined 
forty shillings. 

Well Done ! Birmingham 

A fine of five pounds may now be 
imposed in Birmingham oil anyone 
throwing rubbish in the parks or streets. 

The Busy Air Liners 

The big passenger air liners have 
been having a busy time this summer, 
for 1500 people a week have been travel¬ 
ling this way. 

British Teachers Seeking a Change 

The Government of Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia, advertised forty vacancies for 
teachers, and over 500 applications were 
received from Great Britain. 

Busy Bees 

Entering a fruit shop at Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, a swarm of bees compelled 
customers to flee. The bees could not be 
dislodged until a chemist sprayed them 
with a strong disinfectant. 

Clocks and Wireless 

M. Bigourd an has explained to the 
French Academy of Sciences a way to 
regulate all the observatory clocks in 
the world by wireless to the thousandth 
part of a second. 

Another Good Idea from Birmingham 

Birmingham has done an interesting 
and enterprising thing by starting an 
Outer Circle service of buses, which 
take passengers all round the outer 
suburbs, about 24 miles. The journey 
takes tw T o and a half hours. 


THE PATIENT BULLOCKS 
OF INDIA 


A Campus in Canada 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

If you had. cousins in Toronto, 
Ontario, they would soon tell you of 
their campus. Now, a campus is the land 
on which the colleges and halls of a 
university stand, and wonderfully fine 
is this one in Toronto. The buildings are 
not old, as they are at Oxford, for the 
Canadians are a young people, but there 
are splendid buildings, in which more 
than 5200 students are preparing to play 
their part in the life and advance of 
the great Dominion. 

In this campus stands a building in 
which a great victory of man over his 
enemies has been won in recent days. 
Dr. Banting is a teacher in this campus, 
and it was here he discovered how the 
terrible disease diabetes could be cured 
by means of a drug called insulin. 

The Life of a Student 

Here, also, there are colleges founded 
by generous givers, who believed that a 
people cannot be great without sound 
learning and piety. But one of the build¬ 
ings is not so much a college as a home 
for all that makes up the life of a student 
outside the lecture-rooms. Here are 
rooms for debate, a pool for swimmers, a 
gymnasium, a theatre, a reading-room, 
a rifle-range, a billiard-room, and every 
other kind of 'room that can be needed. 
There is even a barber's shop. 

It is called Hart House, in memory 
of the late Air, Hart Massey, and it was 
not finished till 1919. On the Soldiers' 
Tower and Memorial Cloister are the 
names of 6000 graduates of Toronto -who 
fought in the Great War. - 

The Task of Arming Youth 

The founder of this house had learned 
how much of education goes on outside 
class-rooms, and this is his prayer, which 
is carved in stone : 

That the members of Hart House may 
discover, within its walls the true education 
that is to be found in good fellowship, in 
friendly disputation and debate, in the con¬ 
versation of wise and earnest men, in music, 
pictures, and the play, in the casual book, in 
sports and games and the mastery of the body; 
and lastly, that just as in the days of war this 
House was devoted to the training in arms of 
the young soldier, so in the time of peace its 
halls may be dedicated to the task of arming 
youth with strength and suppleness of limb, 
with clarity of mind and depth of understand¬ 
ing, and with a spirit of true religion and high 
endeavour. 


COUNTRY’S 
BLACK SPOTS 

One Side of the Goal - 
Problem 

COVER UP THE RUBBISH HEAPS 

Now that a-good deal of favourable 
change is being hoped for in the mining 
districts it would be a great pity if 
attention were not directed to the 
enormous heaps of rubbish that are 
allowed to disfigure these great areas.' 

Why should a fair countryside be 
desolated in appearance whenever its 
mineral wealth is brought into use ? 

Of course the- waste tipped on pit 
banks, and the cinder and slag heaps of 
industrial regions, must find a.resting- 
place somewhere, but there is no reason 
why they should be allowed to remain in 
all their raw and dreary ugliness. 

Already some whole districts, and in¬ 
dividual collieries in other districts, have 
awakened to the need for levelling and 
grassing their spoil heaps where, they 
have passed out of immediate use. A 
big firm of ironfounders at Warrington 
has levelled an enormous cinder heap, 
which was once a typical Black Country 
sight, and has turned it into a great 
recreation ground, with ample te*mis 
courts and bowling greens. So we get a 
playing-field instead of an ugly waste. 

Scars on the Earth’s Beauty 

Something like this could be done 
anywhere, and ought to be contem¬ 
plated before any spoil heap is begun. 
The soil should be removed and reserved 
for use as a top dressing. A larger area 
should be reserved which would allow of 
constant levelling instead of thrusting 
out a huge precipitous bank, and it 
should be felt to be a public duty to 
remove as soon as may be the scars and 
depressing dullness with which industry 
too often defaces the Earth's beauty. 
Nature's healing power should be given 
its chance afresh. 

While the thoughts of the nation are 
turned to mining this is one of the 
problems that may well be considered a 
part of a great reconstruction. 


CHRIST BORN IN 4 B.C. 
The Wonderful Thirty-Five Days 


The Righteous Man 
Considereth His Beasts 

One of. the saddest sights in the big 
towns of India, especially in Calcutta, 
is to see bullocks and buffaloes struggling 
through the streets dragging tremen¬ 
dously heavy loads while their drivers 
beat them unmercifully. 

The authorities have had power for 
some years to punish those convicted of 
ill-treatment of the animals, and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has done good work in bringing 
offenders to justice and in educating 
public opinion against the scandal. 
There is also a law which clearly defines 
the loads that maybe put on carts drawn 
by the various classes of animals, but it 
has been inoperative. 

In the next session of tlie Bengal 
Legislative Assembly an official Bill is to 
be'introduced under which authority is 
to be given to the R.S.P.C.A. to work the 
old law ; and an inspector or a police 
officer who thinks a load excessive will 
be able to take it to a public weighing- 
machine, where any excess must be 
unloaded at the owner's expense. 

. Those who have seen these over¬ 
burdened animals in Eastern towns will 
rejoice that so much is being done for 
them, and will rejoice, too, that in this 
new Bill- is a clause forbidding the 
working of the buffaloes and bullocks in 
the middle of the day in the hot season. 


Even for those who have time only to 
peep in at the Eastern Gate Canada is a 
land of wonders. When the steamers are 
moving up the great River St. Lawrence 
the passengers seem one hour to be 
on the open sea and then, very shottly 
afterwards, they arc looking on little 
farms and two-towered churches. 

Quebec Bridge 

Only once before Montreal is reached is 
there a bridge over the river, and that is 
below Quebec. However did they get 
that middle span into position ? More 
than once did they try, and fail, and at 
last the span had to be floated down the 
river, with everyone concerned ready 
to seize the right moment. One second 
late, and there would be failure, and 
brave men would pay for the failure. 
The moment arrived, everything went 
well, and the bridge stood secure. 

The good people of Montreal have a 
long winter, but they are great hands at 
winter sports, and they have a toboggan 
run on their mountain which would fill 
the tobogganists of England with envy. 
Upon this mountain they have put a vast 
cross, which is lit up by electric light 
when night falls. . 

But we are only one step within the 
gate ; beyond are all the prairies and 
hills and lakes where the men and women 
and children. of our race are making 
homes and winning victories. f • 


Two remarkable facts are pointed 
out in Arthur Mee's introductory notes 
to his Children’s Life of Jesus, where 
the Editor of the C.N. has gathered 
together the story of the Beautiful 
Life in the Bible’s own words. 

One fact is that all the events of 
which we have any record in the Life 
of Jesus occurred in thirty-five days; 
the other is that Jesus was born in the 
year 4 b.c. 

Jesus lived for thirty-three years, 
yet all we know of the most beautiful 
life ever lived on Earth happened in 
about as many days. But “ there have 
been 110 days like these since Time 
began (says Arthur Mee) ; they will 
not'be forgotten till Time shall end." 

The strange historical fact that Christ 
was bom in the year 4 b.c. arises from 
an odd error in the fixing of our calendar. 
By a curious mistake it was made to 
begin four years after the birth of 
Christ. Had the calendar been rightly 
started we should now have been, not 
in the year 1926, but in 1930. 

The Children's Life of Jesus, in which 
this fact will be revealed to many of 
our readers for the. first time, is pub¬ 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton at 
half-a-crown. It is arranged in four 
divisions: The Childhood of Jesus; 
the Wonderful Things He Did ; the 
Beautiful Things He Said ; and the 
Sad Story of the Last Days. There are 
many beautiful illustrations. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



GO-AHEAD SAMOA 
Everqthinq possible is beinq done 
in Samoa to make the natives 
prosperous. Each villaqe is to have 
an acre for cotton and one for 
cocoa,and every hundred people 
will have ten acres for cattle 




- : ; |: j: k |j:: : :: : : : : |: ^ ^ : ^ ^ 

TRANSPORT AMONG THE ANDES $ 
Colombia, where transport in the:;; 
mountainous countrq is extra- :j: 
ordinarily difficult,is proposinq ;:j 
to build 700 miles of new railways iji 
to help to solve the problem g 

: DAMMING THE ZAMBESI 
•> It is now thouqht that if the 
j: Kalahari Desert is to be 
irrigated, water from the 
;! Zambesi will have to be 
used and a dam 60 feet 
;; hiqh built above Victoria 
£ Falls 



TOO MANY WHALERS 
The New Zealand Government has been 
urqed to exclude foreiqn whalers from 
the Ross Sea, in the Antarctic.owinqto 
the wholesale slauqhter of whales 



MOTOR JOURNEYS FOR SHEEP 
Special three-floor lorries are beinq emploqed 
as an experiment to move droves of sheep 
across drouqht areas in Australia. Each 
lorry can carrq 350 sheep 


MUDDLED SHAKESPEARE 
The Old Vic Sins in Good 
Company 

All the world owes a debt of gratitude 
and goodwill to the famous Old Vic 
Theatre, which has behind it the finest 
Shakespeare record of any theatre in 
Shakespeare’s country. It has of late 
been presenting a most creditable per¬ 
formance of King John. 

We were sorry, however, to note 
several evidences of carelessness in 
the speeches, two particularly, in the 
case of Constance and Prince Arthur. 
Those whose work compels them to 
notice it have long deplored the wide¬ 
spread inaccuracy of our versions of 
Shakespeare and the difficulty of get¬ 
ting a uniform rendering, and we look to 
the Old Vic for guidance in these things. 

Yet perhaps it may be added that the 
Old Vic sins in most excellent company, 
for even Oxford fails us. We have had 
to cease relying on our Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Shakespeare, in three well-printed 
volumes worthy of greater care, which 
puts the last speech of King Lear 
into, the wrong lips (as .many other 
versions do) ; spoils a famous passage 
by the introduction of a word for which 
we have not been able to find any 
authority ; and puts into the mouth of 
a priest a speech he could not have made. 


A CHANCE IN BOLIVIA 

Five men who have been officers of 
the British Army have set out for 
Bolivia to grow cotton. 

A 6oo-ton steamer of only six feet 
draught is to carry them across the 
Atlantic and then 1500 miles up the 
Rivers Plate and Paraguay to the 
southern limits of Bolivia. There they 
will take up among them 850 acres of 
fertile virgin land, part qf a vast 150,000 
square-mile concession made by the 
Bolivian Government to an English 
company for cotton-growing. 

It is hoped to grow long-fibred cotton 
as good as that from Egypt. 


A MOUNTAIN CRACKS 
Village Hurriedly Deserted 

What would you do if, hanging above 
your home, two million cubic feet of 
rock were slowly moving jdownwards ? 
Doubtless most of us would feel com¬ 
pelled to say farewell to our homes. 

There is such a mountain, called the 
Landesplatten, above the village of 
Engi in the Swiss Canton of Glarus. It 
is honeycombed with slate quarries, and 
cracks 200 feet long by 60 feet deep 
were lately discovered to be steadily 
widening. 

The other day the order was given for 
the people to leave the village, and as 
four landslides occurred next morning 
within a space of 300 yards it is probable 
that the order was carried out. 

Before long a considerable part of 
the valley was covered with a layer of 
stones 20 feet deep, but the landslip 
moved so slowly that no one was 
injured, and the village escaped alto¬ 
gether. Now the people have returned to 
their homes rejoicing. See World Map 


PAPYRUS TO COME BACK ? 

Plans are being pushed forward to 
increase the world’s supply of paper by 
adding to it the oldest-known paper 
material in the world, the papyrus of 
the Nile. 

Before the White Nile reaches 
Khartoum it loses half its waters in the 
great Equatorial swamp which, near to 
the river, is known as the Sudd. In the 
Sudd at least 20,000 square miles, an 
area half as big as England, are covered 
with papyrus. 

This has hitherto been unprofitable 
to use because there is only a very short 
dry season in which it can be gathered 
and because it is so costly to carry. 
But when the great swamp is partially 
drained and the Cape-to-Cairo Railway 
encircles it the papyrus will be brought 
to Europe, and newspapers and the 
books of the living will be printed on the 
material on which the ancient Egyptians 
inscribed the Book of the Dead. 


CRUELTY FOR FUN 
The Spirit of the Savage Still 
in Men 

Most of the countries which took part 
in the Great War became sick of butchery 
and cruelty, but there are people in 
France who still appear to enjoy these 
tilings as a spectacle. 

Twenty thousand, people assembled 
at Bayonne, near the Pyrenees, to see 
six bulls butchered after goring 15 
horses to death. The poor horses, 
blindfolded, mutilated, and dying, lay 
for some minutes before the attendants 
killed them, and the bulls were struck 
again and again, bellowing with pain, 
before they died. 

Biarritz was nearly emptied for this 
festival, and we are sorry to say that 
there were many English there; we 
hope they were among those who fainted 
at this horrible sight. Many of the 
spectators were angry with the matadors, 
not because of the cruelty, but because 
of their clumsiness, but a group of 
Frenchmen, to their lasting honour, 
shouted protests at what they rightly 
called a massacre. ' 

THE GRASS HUT OF ELL.S. 
A Salvationist Does a Fine 
Thing 

The beautiful Waikiki Beach near 
Honolulu, the scene of the Hawaiian 
exile of Robert Louis Stevenson, has 
been ruthlessly developed on the lines of 
a fashionable watering-place, and the 
grass house in which R.L.S. lay and 
dreamed and wrote has been torn down. 

This seemed sacrilege to many people, 
especially to an excellent Salvation 
Army officer in command of a station in 
the Manoa Valley. This officer collected 
the flimsy material and with it is building 
a new house, as close a copy as possible 
of the old one, so that lovers of R.L.S. 
may have some sort of shrine in Hawaii 
at which to worship. 


FIRST LADY IN THE LAND 
The Queen’s Life-Story 

BIOGRAPHY FROM WEEK TO 
WEEK 

The Queen of England, first lady in 
the land, tlic friend of her people: 
such is Queen Mary, 

An excellent Life of the Queen has been 
written by Miss Kathleen Woodward, 
and is being published serially* in the 
Woman’s Pictorial. Through the pages 
of this bright weekly there will be 
revealed, week by week, from now 
the Queen’s romance, illustrated with a 
series of pictures which will form a 
worthy record of every period of Her 
Majesty’s life. 

For the first time in these pages many 
of our readers will come to feel that they 
really know the Queen. The stories of 
her childhood, her girlhood, and her 
womanhood reveal a personality truly 
remarkable. 

As a child she was singularly shy, 
and on first meeting new friends invari¬ 
ably burst into tears. Her girlhood was 
quiet and secluded, Excursions into 
the world of her own day outside White 
Lodge were few and strictly guarded. 
Miss Woodward quotes a letter from the 
Queen’s mother in reply to an invitation 
for her children : “ Much as I should 

like to comply with your kind request 
(wrote the Duchess), I fear it is impos¬ 
sible for me to send the children to you 
tomorrow as they have been out to 
children’s parties two days running; 
this week, and 1 fear too much dissipation 
will have a bad effect on their lessons.” 

The Woman’s Pictorial is giving to 
the public a most excellent biography,' 
an intimate study of a life rich in charm 
and incident. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Biarritz.Be-ah-reetz 

Glarus.Glah-roos 

Grisnez.Gre-nay 

Tuskegee.Tus-kee-gee 
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Everybody’s Little Bit 

Everybody must be doing 
something in these days to 
get the world right. A good 
preacher friend of ours writes to 
wish that every C.N. reader could 
be a little Nehemiah and help to 
build up Europe into the place it 
used to be. 

When that splendid young 
patriot Nehemiah came to Jeru¬ 
salem to repair the wall he found 
the people at sixes and sevens. 
The wall was broken down, and 
no city in ancient times was a 
real city unless it had walls. 
The people had lost heart. Nehe¬ 
miah put new courage into them ; 
and they said “Let us rise up and 
build.” And, somehow, when 
they started to work their quar¬ 
rels ceased and the wall rose day 
by day, and Jerusalem began to 
be a proud city again. 

Nehemiah gives us a list of the 
workmen who toiled upon the 
wall, and of the piece of the wall 
which each family undertook. It 
is like a builder’s time-sheet. 
The old gate, for example, was 
repaired by Jehoiada and Me- 
shullam; they laid the beams and 
set up the doors and the locks 
and the bars, and it is most likely 
that the sons of Jehoiada and 
Meshullam, when they passed the 
old gate, used to boast a little 
and say “ We did that.” 

But there is one note repeated 
again and again in the list. Man 
after man repaired the piece of 
the wall over against his own 
house . Each family undertook 
to do its bit near to its own house. 
This must have been very con¬ 
venient. It saved time. But, 
besides all this, it is a right 
principle that each man should 
keep fhat part of the world clean 
and tidy which is over against his 
own house. 

No one of us can shirk this task 
without making all the others 
suffer. We are members of a 
team, and in a good team every 
player does his bit of work. If 
a half-back has to do the work 
of a forward as well as his own, 
or if one of the forwards u plays 
the piano,” as they used to say, 
then the side goes to pieces. Each 
man must play his own part of 
the game, always remembering 
that he is one of a team. 

Of course we should be willing 
to lend a hand to our neighbours, 
but it is a poor thing to do other 
people’s work and neglect our own. 
If our garden is full of weeds we 
should get to work on it before 
we start on our neighbour’s. 

It will be interesting to find, 
as those folk in Jerusalem found, 
that so long as every man is 
doing the' part of the wall over 
against him the whole thing gets 
done ; and all who do it have 
a share in it. At the same time, 
like good members of a team, 
they become better friends, for 
nothing makes us friends so 
quickly as sharing in a big task. 


What Germany Has Saved 
J-Jave you a savings bank book ? 

Perhaps your answer will be: 
“ No; but I have a motor-bicycle.” 

In Berlin the cost of living is higher 
than we can imagine here and wages 
are low, because German industrialists 
were ruined by the war. But every 
seventeenth inhabitant of Berlin has 
a savings bank account. 

Before the war Germany’s savings 
worked out at about £g a head. After 
the ruin of 1914 the State was only 
able to pay back a quarter of that sum, 
so the thrifty German was faced with 
the loss of three-quarters of his'savings 
at a time when bread was dear and 
labour cheap. 

But whatever the German’s faults 
may be lack of pluck is not among 
them. He set to work afresh, and now 
his savings work out at 25s. a head. 

What a little sum ! But an acorn is 
not very big, yet oaks grow from it. 

© 



The North Pole Prepares for the First 
Lady Explorer 

After hearing the latest news from the Chan¬ 
nel the North Pole is said to be brightening 
up in expectation of the first lady explorer 

© . 

Will the Home Secretary Keep 
His Word ? 

Js it not time that Scotland Yard 

'remembered the promise of the 
Home Secretary to stop the nuisance 
of the shrieking motor-cyclist ? 

Day after day the hideous noise 
goes on in the streets of London and 
in the country lanes. 

Day after day the police look on 
at this selfish defiance of the law 
and the Home Secretary’s pronounce¬ 
ment. 1 People in their beds cannot sleep; 
people talking must suspend their 
conversation while these road hogs pass. 

It is more than time that the 
scandal stopped and the peace of the 
streets was given back to the people. ■ 
© 

Something to be Proud Of 

After eight years we have a League 
of Nations with the chief enemy 
.nation in. We are proud of that. It 
was not till twelve years after the Civil 
War that the South was really repre¬ 
sented in Congress. 4 Lady Astor 


A Wireless Wonder 

Most things get into the museum 
sooner or later. Even War is 
on its way. 

But surely there has never before 
been so odd a case .as is just announced 
from South Kensington. The London 
Museum has a hansom cab before it 
has disappeared from the streets : we 
may even drive up in a hansom cab 
to see it. 

But is it not a unique event, worth} 7 
of putting on record here, that a 
machine for seeing by wireless has 
reached South Kensington before it 
has reached the public ? , Most things 
go to the museum to die : this has 
gone there to be born. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

r p*HE air route to the Continent is 
& described as a beaten track.. Sort 
of weather-beaten. 

0 

W here do the leaves go in autumn? 

Perhaps the trees pack them in 
their trunks. 

0 

A poet asks why the sea is never at 
rest. Because it is always makin'g 
itself tidey. 

0 

Every man is entitled to put his own 
point of view. But it is a pity 
he does not 
sometimes for¬ 
get . where he 
put it. 

□ 

W TTH some 
folks, says 
a doctor, dress 
is a disease. He 
regards them 
as suit cases. 

0 

A COMEDIAN Is 
reported to 
have brought 
tears to the eyes of his audience. Then 
they could not see his jokes. 

□ 

]\Ja ny ' singers who might be great, 
writes a critic, fail because of their 
woodenness. Their voices have too 
much timbre, - 

q'liE top of a bus is said to be the 
pleasantest place for travelling. 
The real height of enjoyment. 

Country Surprises 

Two or three more surprises of the 
countryside : 

A bank of lavender as a war memorial 
in a Shakespeare village. 

A hollow tree at Tysoe big enough for the 
village parliament to meet in. 

An old man mowing in a lonely lane who 
went on mowing and did not raise his eyes 
as the car passed by. 

We like the old man, faithful to 
his task. Young men, please copy. 

® 

Mrs. Browning Thankful 

I praise Thee while my days go on ; 

I love Thee while my days go on ; 
Through dark and dearth, through 
fire and frost, 

With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 

E. B. Browning 
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Two Happy Men 

By a Traveller 

LJe came down the lane, carrying 
a pail in his hand, a small-slim 
boy, with a warm brown face. 

He was clad in grey shorts and a 
white flannel shirt. He smiled in the 
friendliest way, and said, " Please, may 
I fill my pail with drinking-water ? ” 

“ Certainly you may,” I replied. 
” Are you camping up the lane ? ” 

“ I am with my mother in our cara¬ 
van,” he said. " It’s a beautiful 
caravan. Would you like to see it ? ’’ 
“I.should indeed,” I said. " Let 
us fill your pail and we will go.” 

Up the lane we went, into a field; 
and to a caravan painted green. 

" This is where we live,” said my 
small friend, and his mother welcomed 
me with a smile. I was shown the 
living-room, the spotless kitchen, and 
all the treasures of their moving home. 

When I returned to my own home 
the boy accompanied me. “ Do you 
two travel about alone ? ” I asked him. 

" Oh, no,” he answered; “ we have 
a horse, and two such happy men.” 

" Happy men ! ” .said I; " are they 
always happy ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ they are. , They 
whistle and they sing. I never knew 
two such happy men.” 

We smiled and parted, and I never 
saw him again. Long years have passed, 
but sometimes I see again the winding 
lane, the small figure, and hear the 
eager voice saying, " We have a horse, 
and two such happy men ! ” 

© 

The Fire and the Fiddler 

An idea of happiness: It is an inn 
fireplace, where a great fire burns and 
crackles while, on the road outside, a 
playing fiddler passes. The crackling 
fire that warms the heart and soul is 
some loved one or some loved thing; 
the fiddler that passes on the road is 
Hope. Victor Cherbuliez 

© 

Give Me the Power to Labour for 
Mankind 

Father, I will not ask for wealth or 
fame, 

Though once they would have joyed 
my carnal sense: 

I shudder not to bear a hated name, 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole 
defence. 

But give me, Lord, eyes to behold 
the truth; 

A seeing sense that knows the eternal 
right; 

A heart with .pity filled, and gentlest 
ruth; 

A manly faith that makes all darkness 
light: 

Give me the power to labour for man¬ 
kind ; 

Make me the mouth of such as cannot 
speak; 

Eyes let me be to groping men, and 
blind ; 

A conscience to the base; and to the 
weak 

Let me be hands and feet; and, to 
the foolish, mind; 

And lead still farther on such as Thy 
kingdom seek. Theodore Parker 
© 

The E ye of God 

In the depth of the sky is the eye 
of God. Sully Prudhowee 



PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If a dentist lives 
from hand to mouth 
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Making the people Say They Want You 


T he Spanish Dictator has found a new 
way of showing the world how 
popular he is. 

A little while ago there was a mutiny 
among the officers of the Artillery, who 
wanted to go on being promoted in the 
order of their age instead of in the order 
of their ability. They appealed to the 
King, but the King took the Dictator’s 
side. They surrendered and were 
leniently treated, but in future, they 
were told, they must depend on brain and 
not on age for promotion. 

Still, their rising rather shook General 
Primo de Rivera while it lasted, and he 
apparently felt the need of showing the 
world that his authority' was as great as 
ever. So on the third anniversary of 
his seizure of power he held what he 
was pleased to call a vote of the people 
on the continuance of his Government. 

But this vote had some rather curious 
features. There were no ballot boxes, 
and no voting papers with spaces for 
crosses or for writing Yes or No. A vast 
number of copies were printed of a 
Declaration in favour of the Government, 


and of a request for the calling of a 
National Assembly to help the Govern¬ 
ment when the Government wants help. 
This Declaratipn was open to the sig¬ 
nature of anyone of 18 and upwards. 

The signatures were supposed to be 
voluntary, but every employer was 
expected to obtain the signatures of his 
workers, and every public official 
the signatures of those in his district. 
Ladies visited theatres and restaurants to 
gain signatures, and people who did 
not want to sign were given to understand 
that lists were being made of those 
refusing. Is it surprising that General 
Primo de Rivera got his petition from 
the people asking him to continue to 
govern them ? 

As for the National Assembly, he has 
promised them, the Dictator explained, 
that it is to consist of people repre¬ 
sented not by town and country divisions 
but by professions, businesses, and 
trades, including the women teachers. 
Like the Knight in Alice in Wonderland, 
he tells us proudly that " this type of 
Parliament is my own invention.” 


THE NEW BABY AT THE ZOO 



The baby interested in its visitors 

The new baby hippopotamus at the London Zoo has at last been photographed, and here are 
the first pictures taken of it and its mother. When born it was three feet Jong, a foot high, 
and weighed a hundredweight 


HELPING NATURE 
ACROSS THE EARTH 

MORE EXCHANGES WITH 
NEW ZEALAND 

Story of the Honey Bees and 
the Red and White Clover 

STRANGE CHAPTER OF 
COLONISATION 

By Our Natural Historian 

Perhaps we should apologise for 
returning to the story of New Zealand’s 
marvellous record in introducing and 
settling life forms from the Motherland, 
for it was only the other day that we 
were talking of these things. Let the 
new story prove its own excuse. 

It is this, that our cousins, having 
tried before the war to acclimatise 
our fine red grouse there, and failed, 
have begun again this year with almost 
the certainty of success. ~ For not only 
have they taken the birds themselves^ 
they have taken heather to feed them. 

We are proud at home of our red 
grouse, for they are our very own, 
peculiar to the British Isles; so New 
Zealand, having a population which is 
99 per cent British, desires to add one 
more reminder of the land from which 
her population springs, and takes this 
grand bird of the mountainside and the 
open nioor. 

Heather as Meat and Drink 

The first lot sent out failed to survive | 
the conditions found there simply be¬ 
cause there was no heather for them. 
They eat the young shoots of heather ; 
they eat other things, too, fruit of the 
wilds, tender buds, and shoots of various 
kinds, but heather is to them what the 
potato is to an Irish peasant, and more, 
for they drink its dew as well as eat 
its substance. 

New Zealand lacks heather, and 
consequently she soon lacked grouse, 
for the birds could not live without it. 
So seeds of heather, enough to provide 
a good crop, have been sent out for 
sowing. The New Zealand spring and 
summer are at hand ; the heather will 
be rising to perfection while winter is 
with us to feed the bird immigrants, and 
undoubtedly in time we shall have 
grouse as well established there as they 
are with us here. 

A Strange Story 

There must be many veterans in New 
Zealand who saw the coming of clover, 
white and red, from similar sources. 
That story is one of the strangest -ever 
told in the history of colonisation. As 
we all know, New Zealand is now 7 a 
great slieep-raising country and the home 
of mighty herds of cattle. Bees made 
them what they are ! 

The country had no mammals beyond 
bats and a few small rats. Birds, 
gigantic moas, towering 14 feet and 
upward, had been kings of the island 
from days before Man. Other birds 
were there also, and, there being no 
animal enemies to assail them, many 
of them had almost ceased to fly, while 
some, like the moas and the kiwis; 
had actually lost their wings. 

The Cattle and the Deer 

Into their midst came Man, and with 
him came cattle and sheep and horses. 
But there was no satisfactory food for 
theso animals. Not a blade of clover 
was there in the land, and domestic 
cattle and horses must have clover or 
they will perish. 

So white clover seed was sent over, 
But there were no bees in New Zealand, 
and w ithout bees white clover cannot be 
fertilised. The result was that the 
clover sprang up for a season, produced 
no seed, and died out, like an annual in 


our flower borders at the end of the 
summer. So we sent New Zealand 
honey bees, and these fertilised the 
flowers of the white clover and enabled 
it to produce seed and live as a per¬ 
manent crop. 

Next red clover was desired ; but red 
clover cannot be fertilised by honey 
bees; only the great humble bee can 
do that. Therefore humble bees were 
sent in the wake of the honey bees, and 
red clover became a bountiful and 
regular crop*. On these two clovers 
the flocks and herds of New* Zealand 
have fattened and multiplied. 


There cannot be too much food for 
herds and flocks; indeed, competition 
may make supplies insufficient, and the 
red deer and fallow deer carried from 
Europe to this other England in the 
Pacific have actually so increased as 
to menace the food resources of the 
domestic animals. 

So we have the astonishing picture 
of a few animals, sent years ago as a 
pretty curiosity, grown to such numbers 
that a drastic thinning-out is inevitable. 
It seems almost unbelievable where 
such large animals as deer are concerned, 
but it is true. E. A. B, 
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CANADA’S NEW 
GOVERNMENT 

THE LIBERALS BACK 

Some of the Questions at the 
General Election 

MR. MACKENZIE KING 
AGAIN PREMIER 

Canada has been holding a general 
election, and the result has surprised 
everybod}’’. 

For some time now parties have been 
so equally balanced that no Canadian 
Government has had any security in 
office, and it was thought by most people 
that the same thing would happen again. 
But evidently the country was tired of 
it all, and decided that there must be a 
good majority for somebody. It lias 
sent back the Liberal Party, with Mr. 
Mackenzie King as its leader. 

Mr. King and the Farmers 

Mr. King managed to get into closer 
touch than before with the farmers of 
the west, who had hitherto called them¬ 
selves the Progressives, and they now 
became Liberal Progressives, so that 
there was much less fighting between 
them than at earlier elections. The 
farmers dislike Protection because it 
increases the cost of materials, and the 
Conservatives think that Canada as a 
whole would benefit from more rather 
than less Protection. 

Then the Liberals were also helped by 
the refusal last summer of Lord Byng, 
then Governor-General, to grant Mr. 
King, a general election when he was 
defeated in Parliament. Their annoy¬ 
ance was increased by the fact that very 
soon afterwards Air. Meighen, the Con¬ 
servative leader who became Prime 
Minister after him, was granted an 
election. This distinction was con¬ 
sidered an act of favouritism. 

Lord Byng’s Difficulty 

Lord Byng’s view was that, as there 
had already been another dissolution a 
few months before, he was bound to find 
whether someone else could get a 
majority in the House before he allowed 
another election, and that when he 
found there was nobody he had to grant 
an election in any case. Many people 
said this rebuff to Air. King was an 
interference in Canadian affairs by the 
King’s representative, but even if the 
Canadians had appointed their own 
Governor-General he would have had 
the same difficulty in deciding between 
the two parties. 

Contrary to expectation, the matter 
was not much discussed during the 
election, partly, no doubt, because a 
new Governor-General, Lord Willingdon, 
had since arrived. The point did give 
Mr. King an advantage, however, 
through a vague sense that he had been 
badly used. 

Hope for the Future 

There was another matter which was 
expected to work against Mr. King. 
Serious corruption had been found in 
the Customs Service, especially with 
regard to liquor smuggling, ami the 
Conservatives attacked the Liberals 
vigorously about it. But the Liberals 
were able to convince the electors that 
they had done their best to get rid of 
the evil, and that the Conservatives 
themselves had not been particularly 
successful in the matter. Dealing with 
drink troubles is always difficult. 

Canada hopes that she is now in for a 
period of steady government. 
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A ZULU EDITOR 

A Cheerful Gentleman 
Come to Town 

AN ELEPHANT STORY 
FROM THE BUSH 

” I feel safer in the bush with an 
elephant charging down on me than 
in the Strand dodging motor-buses/’ 
Mr. John Dube told one of our corre¬ 
spondents the other day. 

Mr. Dube is a cheerful, thick-set Zulu 
gentleman, who, when he can spare 
time from his work as Principal of the 
Ohlange Institute in Natal, where 250 
students learn to work with their hands 
as well as their brains, edits a Zulu 
newspaper and goes hunting elephants, 
lions, hippos, and all kinds of deer, 
mostly over the border in Portuguese 
East Africa, where game is plentiful. 

" You can get quite close to an ele¬ 
phant,” he says, " so long as the wind 
is blowing from him to you. He may 
be able to see you, but to his eye 
you do not seem much more important 
than a fly. Directly the scent of you 
reaches his trunk, however, beware. 

The Death of an Elephant 

“ I once got right~up to a bull elephant 
playing about in the bush, his head 
entwined with long grass. I fired, and 
almost before the bang had'ended two 
companions rushed out from the trees 
and, supporting their stricken comrade 
by leaning against him on each side, 
conducted him off by one of their secret 
ways through the bush to the Ukwazi, 
the place where the dying elephants go. 
Here, as he fell dead, they covered 
him with trees and branches. These 
retreats are very secluded, and it is 
seldom a hunter can penetrate to them 
through the prickly bushes.” 

Mr. Dube, who was first President of 
the South African Native' Congress, 
spent ten years in America, studying at 
Tuskegee, the famous school for Negroes 
founded by Dr. Booker Washington. 
He was so struck with the work being 
done at Tuskegee that he went back to 
South Africa determined to found a 
school on a small scale on the same lines 
for his own people there. During the 
twenty-five years it has been in existence 
he has taught thousands of Zulus and 
other natives of South : Africa that 
education means the right way to use 
tools as well as how to read and write. 


THE CHANNEL SWIMS 
Why They Have Become Easier 
HELP FROM THE TIDES 

Why is it that all of a sudden five 
people, two of them women, have 
managed to swim the Channel within a 
few weeks of each other faster than it 
has ever been done before, and one 
of them in half the time Captain Webb 
took to do it in 1875. 

Partly, no doubt, it is because newer 
and swifter swimming strokes have been 
found ; but probably the chief reason is 
that the journey from France to Eng¬ 
land has been found to be much easier 
than that from England to France. 
Webb and his successors swam from 
England to France; this year’s swimmers 
have taken the opposite direction. This 
belief has, in fact, been held for some 
time, but now it is known why the 
northern journey is so much the easier, 
and that knowledge has helped 
enormously. 

It is found that there is what is known 
as an offset tide off Cape Grisnez which 
carries the swimmer almost directly 
toward England ; and, as this is strongest 
at the spring tides, the spring tides, 
which used to be thought a handicap, 
are now preferred. 

It is a study of the tides and how best 
to use them that has led to the great 
change in the Channel contest. 


HARNESSING THE 
SHANNON 

Power and Light for 
Ireland 

GERMAN FIRM’S GREAT WORK 

The great work of harnessing the 
Shannon to supply light and power for 
all the territory of the Irish.Free State 
goes steadily on. It is a thrcc-year 
task, and began last January. 

A hundred feet of the fall of the river 
between Killaloe and Limerick is to be 
saved up, so to speak, by canalising the 
water to a point above Limerick, where 
it is to make the drop in one leap. This 
drop represents a force of 180,000 horse¬ 
power, and power-houses are to be built 
there which will at once make half that 
huge force available for distribution 
everywhere by power cables. The cost 
will be five million pounds. 

New Course for the River 

Below Killaloe the river itself is 
canalised for a time, and then a new 
waterway is cut for nine miles across 
country, while the river bed wanders 
east arid south of it, rejoining it above 
Limerick and below the falls and power¬ 
house. The idea was put forward by a 
German firm, and in justice, when the 
plan was accepted, the firm was given 
the contract. 

There are three hundred Germans on 
the work (under strict covenant to return 
to Germany when the contract is com¬ 
pleted) and a couple of thousand Irish¬ 
men, skilled and unskilled. Over 200 
million cubic feet of earth and 35 million 
cubic feet of rock have to be excavated 
and taken away, and 70 million cubic 
feet of concrete laid down; 

WALLS OF MIZPAH 
Discovery of a Bible City 

“ The finest city wall of the Bronze 
Age ever unearthed in the Orient ” is 
the way an American archaeologist 
describeshisfindonthe site of the ancient 
Mizpah of Benjamin. 

He is Mr. W. F. Bade, who is carrying 
out a long programme of digging on this 
site. More than one Mizpah is mentioned 
in the Bible; this one is where the 
Israelites assembled for some of the 
battles recorded in the Book of Judges, 

The wall now unearthed is some three- 
quarters of a mile long, suggesting a city 
of over seven acres, which, seeing that 
Jerusalem was only eleven acres, means 
a place of considerable importance. 

The wall is judged to belong to 1500 
years before Christ, and near it were 
found cave tombs a thousand years older 
still, containing painted pottery and 
beads of gold and precious stones. Here, 
too, was found the terra-cotta head of a 
Babylonian Venus called the Oueen of 
Heaven, having bobbed hair and a 
fringe.* 


THE FATE OF GINEVRA 

Who has not grieved over the fate 
of Ginevra, the young bride in the story 
of the Mistletoe Bough ? 

Ginevra, on her wedding day, was 
playing hide-and-seek in her ancestral 
home when she chose an old chest to 
hide in and pulled down the lid over her. 
It locked as it closed and she was never 
found till many years after, when the 
chest was opened and seen to contain a 
skeleton in bridal robes. 

Not long ago the C.N. reported just 
such another case, and now we read 
that, the other day, two children were 
playing hide and seek near Mulhouse, 
which the French took from the Germans 
in the last war. They got into a great 
wooden chest and were unable to get 
out again. This time their mother 
found them, but only when it was too 
late; they were too near death from 
suffocation to be revived. 


A MAN AND HIS 
BOOK 

Is it not worth while to pass on this story 
of what a writer must endure sometimes ? 

The story is told in a new book of essays 
published by the Cayme Press, and the writer 
is the clever Hilaire Belloc, who met in the 
train a man reading. 

It is now many years ago. i was in a 
third-class smoking carriage with one 
other person, whom I took to be a 
commercial traveller. He had a good 
solid face, and rather a fine one ; strong 
hands, and a quiet demeanour. My 
heart was already high, when it rose 
dizzily upon my catching the title of 
the book which my fellow-traveller had in 
his hand. It was one of my too numerous 
books of essays. 

I thought to myself : ” This is fame ; 
lam getting known. This man is a very 
good specimen of the average public. 
I love him ; he is reading my book.” 

A Shilling Wasted 

As these pleasing thoughts succeeded 
each other in my mind the man opposite 
me put down the volume with a sigh, 
looked up to me, and said, " Silly stuff, 
that.” 

I said " Yes,” and asked him how he 
came to read it. He said, “ I dunno,” 
and looked calmly at nothing for a short 
space in silence. Then he added, 4< I 
was just looking over the bookstall and 
the man recommended it to me. I think 
he must have taken it up by mistake for 
another book. Anyhow, it's a shilling 
wasted. 

u Funny thing (he said) this idea of 
reading when one’s travelling; but I 
have got so that I must read something, 
only I can't read that stuff.” 

I said, “ What is it all about ? ” 

“ I dunno (he answered) ; nothing 
that I can make out! ” 

Just Foolishness' ' 

He picked up the book again and 
looked at the title. 

*' It doesn’t tell you on the outside. 
What they’ve printed there is just 
foolishness. There’s no story I can make 
out. It's all cut up. Might be newspaper 
articles ! ” 

All these words of his were painful 
ones. They were indeed newspaper 
articles which I, poor hack, had strung 
together and put between covers for my 
living. 

“ Anyhow,” he went on, " it beats me 
why people want to publish books like 
that I ” 

I said, " It ,was probably done for 
money.” He repeated, “ Seems so ; 
but there can’t be much in it.” Then he 
said, “ Never heard of him before ! ” 
and looked out of the window sadly and 
added, “and don’t want to hear of him 
again ! ” 

The Day’s Good Deed 

The train was slowing up for Oxford, 
and the bagman or evangelist or com¬ 
mission agent, or whatever he was, got 
up, and was evidently going to get out 
when an Angel put a thought into my 
mind, and I did my Good Deed for the 
day. I said : ** I really don’t know 
whether you will think I am taking a 
liberty, but may I buy the book off 
you ? ” He said that, this did not seem 
to be fair. I said : “ Well, the reason is I 
shall have nothing to read between this 
and London, and I should really be 
glad of any book, even that book.” 

He rather hesitatingly accepted my 
offer ; for he was an honest man, and 
he did not like the idea of my being a 
shilling out on such fearful rubbish. 

Never from that day to this, have 
I ever seen anyone anywhere reading any 
of my books. 


CAPTURE OF A WHALE 

A whale, probably wounded by a 
ship’s propeller, was recently captured 
off the coast of Brittany by two fisher¬ 
men, who succeeded in towing it ashore. 
It was nearly 3G feet long and weighed 
about a ton and'a half. 


BUILDING UP A 
DINOSAUR 

Put Together After 
Millions of Years 

FROM RED RIVER TO 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 

Eleven years ago two huge sandstone 
rocks, weighing a ton apiece, were 
shipped home from Canada to the 
Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, successfully evading the 
submarines which in those days made 
the Atlantic crossing so risky. 

Ever since these tw r o rocks have been 
carefully chipped at, till now they weigh 
only 18 hundredweight and stand re¬ 
vealed as two parts of a fossil four- 
footed reptile of 30 million years ago, 
the kind of dinosaur known as a stego¬ 
saur because of the plated bony armour 
it wore. 

What is specially wonderful about it 
is, first, the big proportions of the whole 
animal that the two blocks represent, 
and, secondly, that fossilisation took 
place so quickly that not merely the 
bones but an impression of the actual 
texture of the skin have been preserved. 
The reason for this is that when the 
animal died drifting sand covered it up 
at once, far more quickly than most 
geological processes make possible. 

Bony Armour Plates 

The creature was found by Mr. W. E. 
Cutler by the Red River in Alberta, but 
he did not live to learn the full value of his 
discovery. It must have taken immense 
patience to chip away the hard sandstone 
envelope, for the fossil within was soft 
and brittle and had to be chemically 
strengthened as the work went along. , 

Many of the bony armour plates bear 
great thorns or spines, starting from 
the shoulder and running down each 
side, one between every two ribs, with 
two large spikes near the end of the tail. 
The body is long and low, but very 
much widened in the middle. The skull 
is missing, but one belonging to a 
similar animal is exhibited near it as it 
stands in its case in the museum. The 
fossil remains themselves are about 
15 feet long. 

SEEING THE EMPIRE 
How Schoolboys Met Their 
Old Master 

Sixteen years ago Mr. J. L. Paton, 
then Headmaster of the Manchester 
Grammar School, began taking a party 
of his schoolboys each summer for a 
camping holiday abroad. Yet this is the 
first year they have visited any part of 
the British Empire. 

This year they have been to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. Why did they 
choose Newfoundland ? Perhaps be¬ 
cause Mr. Paton is now the Principal 
of the Newfoundland Government’s 
Memorial College. Anyway, Mr. Paton 
met them on the quay, stayed with them 
in camp during the whole of their visit, 
and saw them off at the end of it. He 
appears to have given them a royal time, 
showing, them all the wonders of the 
neighbourhood. 

There were many visitors to the camp, 
who brought with them presents of fish, 
fruit, vegetables, chocolates, and even 
joints of roast meat. 


THE COW THAT WOULD NOT GO 

Dogs and cats often refuse to recognise 
their transfer from one owner to another, 
returning again and again to their old 
homes. Now and then a cow will do 
the same thing. 

The other day a farmer near Conway, 
in North Wales, sold his cow into Den¬ 
bighshire. Next morning she was found 
in her old home, waiting to be milked. 

She must have crossed Conway river, 
walked through Conway town, and 
leaped a four-foot wall to sret there 
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THE DANCING 
CRIPPLE 

A STORY WORTH TELLING 

Beauty, Health, and Grace for 
Children of the Slums 

IN SUSSEX FIELDS 

If you want to be very original you 
must "refuse to dance. Nearly everyone 
dances nowadays, the young and old, 
the countryfolk and the townspeople, 
the hale man and the cripple. Yes, 
truly, cripples dance. The story of their 
dancing is worth telling. 

There is a dancer whose name is 
famous here and abroad, and who began 
a stage career at three years old. She 
has a school in Chelsea, but every 
summer she takes her pupils to a quiet 
corner in France, and then the illus¬ 
trated weeklies are full of photographs 
showing them dancing under the trees 
or on the shore. They look like figures 
from a Greek vase, for their dancing is 
more graceful than the acrobatics of the 
ballet or the ballroom. 

Medicine Disguised 

The dance this lady teaches is a series 
of health exercises, but the movements 
are so beautiful, and so skilfully woven 
together, that girls who would never 
bother to drill are eager to take part. 
It is strange, but true, that all the dances 
of primitive peoples are based on health 
exercises. Many of them, however, are 
ugly and grotesque; only the Greeks 
knew how to disguise medicine as beauty. 

Having established a reputation on 
the stage, the lady of whom we write 
gave it up and took to teaching. She 
did not like theatre life, and she wanted 
to spread the idea of dancing for health 
and grace. But she was not satisfied 
to have a large number of pupils who 
were healthy and wealthy. She wanted 
to help people who were poor and ill. 

In a beautiful Sussex village someone 
has founded a home for crippled children, 
who are taken out of the slums and 
taught a trade. They have good food, 
beautiful surroundings, and loving care, 
for everyone on the staff is there because 
she is fond of children and pities suffer¬ 
ing. From tinie to time the dancer 
leaves her interesting friends—writers, 
artists, and distinguished doctors—in 
order to teach the cripples in Sussex. 

* The Joy of Dancing 

She is bringing up muscles on those, 
little shrunken limbs, and rubbing out 
the wrinkles pain has written on those 
baby brows, for children love dancing, 
even if it be but a wild caper round a 
barrel-organ in the gutter. 

The dancer ought to go back from 
Sussex very happy, but sometimes she 
travels with an ache in her heart, for 
it is dreadful to see children limping 
instead of running like deer. Once a 
little hunchbacked girl said something 
which froze her blood with horror. 

Ain’t it funny ? Here I am in a dance, 
and at home they told me I was only 
fit to be on a barrel-organ like an 
Italian’s monkey l ” 

Sad it is, but how good it is to know 
that the little cripple is growing up happy 
and strong in the midst of our green fields.' 


A CAB TO BIARRITZ 

An American visitor to Paris was so 
delighted at seeing an old four-wheel 
horse cab there that he asked the 
driver what he would charge to drive him 
to Biarritz. 

The cabman could not name a figure. 
No doubt he thought his questioner mad, 
as Biarritz is 500 miles away on the shore 
of the Bay of Biscay near the Spanish 
border, and Americans generally like to 
travel a little faster than a horse cab can. 

However, this particular American 
was in earnest. He paid the cabman £60 
and all expenses, and they went to 
Biarritz by easy stages, and no doubt 
enjoyed the trip. 


OUR BIGGEST 
WATERFALL 

Murmurs About a 
Murmuring Stream 

WHERE DOES THE WATER 
COME FROM ? 

A proposal to divert water to create 
England’s biggest waterfall has aroused 
a vigorous controversy among the 
Yorkshire Fells. 

A stream flows southward from the 
lonely Malham Tarn and disappears 
into the limestone about a mile below. 
Two or three miles farther is the great 
cliff amphitheatre of Malham Cove, 
from the foot of which springs a stream 
which flows past Malham village to make 
the small beginnings of the River Aire. 

It is widely assumed that the spring 
at Malham Cove is merely the lost 
streamlet from Malham Tarn regaining 
the upper air, and a Yorkshire vicar 
has made the proposal that, instead of 
allowing it to go underground, engineers 
should be employed to' guide the stream 
over the top of Malliam Cove, making 
a waterfall with a sheer drop of 2S6 feet. 

Test with Sawdust and Dyes 

But the people*of Malham village are 
up in arms against the proposal. They 
say that their streamlet does not come 
from Malham Tam at all, and that to 
bring the tarn waters over the cove 
would be to swell the stream to such a 
volume as to flood their homes, if not 
actually to sweep the village away. 

In this belief about the sources of 
their stream they are supported by the 
opinion for generations past of many 
Yorkshire geologists and naturalists. 
The whole of the chalk uplands west 
and north and east of Malham Cove 
are saturated with water, and it is this 
water, it is contended, that feeds the 
spring below. The waters from the 
tarn, on tlie other hand, are said to find 
their w r ay to quite another watercourse, 
which joins the Malham Cove stream a 
good mile below Malham village. This, 
it is stated, was definitely proved by the 
late occupant of Malham Tarn House f 
Mr. Walter Morrison, who put sawdust 
and various dyes into the waters and 
found that the dyed waters of Malham 
Tarn reappeared in this other streamlet 
and not at Malham Cove. 

All the same it would be good to have 
that waterfall ! 


WANTING TO RUN 
BEFORE THEY CAN WALK 
The Future of the Philippines 

America has done a very fine work in 
giving good government to the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, which she took from Spain 
in 1S99, but many of her democratic 
citizens have always felt uncomfortable 
at finding themselves the rulers of a i 
subject race like any moribund empire 
of the Old World ! 

And now their discomfort is confirmed 
by the action of the Philippine Parlia¬ 
ment in passing a Bill providing for a 
popular vote, or plebiscite, on the ques¬ 
tion of national independence. The Bill 
was passed over the head of the Amercan 
Governor-General, and must therefore 
go before the President of the United 
States for his acceptance or rejection. 

President Coolidge has six months in 
which to make his decision. His attitude 
is that the Philippines must make them¬ 
selves economically independent before 
their political independence can become 
a practical question. And that time is 
not yet. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 
Birthday of Cheap Papers 

On September 30, 1 S 60 , the Paper Duties 
were abolished. 

A newspaper was a costly thing. Its 
possession was the luxury of the rich; 
those who could afford less had to be 
content with an occasional read of a 
paper. It was common iot a number 
of persons to club together and take in 
a paper, which they read by turns, the 
general understanding being that he 
whose turn came last remained in 
possession of the journal. It was 
considered the fair compensation for his 
late reception of the news that he should 
come into the full proprietorship of the 
precious newspaper. Justin McCarthy 

Dickens, for ever writing of his desire 
to elevate the masses, refused to sign a 
petition for the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge, on the ground that he would 
not promote a deluge of printer’s ink in 
England similar to what he had seen in 
America. Richard Cobden 

It entailed the severest Parliamentary 
struggle in which I have ever been 
engaged. W. E. Gladstone 

a RESCUE 
Chivalry in Bird Life 

A Scottish reader sends us an interesting 
observation of bird life showing a kind ol 
chivalry in defence of the weak against the 
strong and predatory. 

My son and I (he writes) noticed two 
birds that appeared to be fighting in the 
air. As they drew nearer we saw that 
one was a common crow in pursuit of 
what looked like a pigeon, but on nearer 
view proved to be a sparrow-hawk. 

The hawk dived, banked, and swooped 
to get clear of the crow, but in vain, for 
the crow followed every move. After a 
time the birds came to grips nearly 
overhead, and judge of my surprise when 
from between the combatants a small 
bird, a chaffinch, flew off and alighted 
on the chimney-pot of a house near by. 

The sparrow-hawk had evidently been 
seen by the crow as it swooped on tlie 
chaffinch, and the crow had instantly 
championed the cause of the oppressed. 

On the escape of the captive the crow, 
its good work done, flew back home 
again, and the hawk went on its way 
disappointed of a meal. 


A LITTLE LADY IN IVORY 
By One of the World’s 
First Artists 

A small statue of a woman in ivory, 
ten inches high, has been found in a 
valley through which the Danube passes 
some 70 miles above Vienna. 

The statue, believed to be 25,000 
years old. was apparently carved out 
of the tusk of a mammoth with a chisel 
of jasper. Both the chisel and the 
mammoth were found near by, and all 
are believed to belong to the Glacial Age. 


AN ICEBERG’S JOURNEY 

An iceberg has been found only a little 
over 30 degrees north of the Equator. 

Only once before, in 1907, has ice been 
found floating so far south sis Bermuda, 
but this iceberg was 125 miles south of 
it. It was only a little one, 30 feet long 
by 15 feet wide and rising three feet 
above the water (which means a prob¬ 
able 24 feet below). 

But it must have been a tremendous 
fellow when it started to have Tasted so 
long., Very few icebergs manage to get 
across the warm Gulf Stream, 
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THE GREEN PLANET 

HOW TO FIND URANUS 

World Where a Day is Twenty- 
One Years Long 

A GIANT BELT OF CLOUD 

„ By the C.N. Astronomer 

That wonderful world Uranus, with 
his four moons, is now more favourably 
placed for observation in this country 
than he has been for many years, and 
with the aid of our star maps should be 
quite easy to find. 

As Uranus is now at his nearest to 
us, and about 1773 million miles away, 
he is at his brightest; but as this 
amounts to only the sixth magnitude, 
no brighter than the faintest stars 
visible on any dark, clear night, it will 
require close scrutiny of the heavens to 
get a glimpse, of him. Field-glasses, 
however, will make it quite easy to 
follow the movements of this remark¬ 
able planet through the autumn months. 

Alpha and Gamma in Pegasus, 
show'll here, can easily be identified 
by referring to the map which appeared 
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Where to find Uranus 


in last week’s issue. Now, south of these 
two stars are a number of much fainter 
ones, and in the position showu will be 
seen four, arranged in a rectangle and 
numbered 29, 27, 30, and 33. These 
are all of tlie fifth magnitude, and are 
quite easily seen with the naked eye. 
Uranus wall be found above and to the 
right of Number 27, and between three 
and four times the Moon's- apparent 
width away. 

Throughout October and November 
he will be seen to travel to the right 
toward the tiny star marked 20, until 
by the beginning of December he will 
be quite close, and only a little way 
above it: On December 5 Uranus 
turns and retraces his path toward the 
left, or east. 

It is by noting these movements that 
| observers without telescopes can make 
sure they have been watching Uranus. 

Poles that Point to the Sun 

In a powerful telescope Uranus appears 
as a pale greenish disc. A broad 
equatorial belt of brighter cloud is 
faintly seen from time to time, corre¬ 
sponding to the great equatorial belts 
of Jupiter and Saturn ; but instead of 
being horizontal and from side to side 
like these it is almost perpendicular. 
Thus is the remarkable fact revealed 
that Uranus rotates from " top to 
bottom,” and almost from zenith to 
nadir from our point of view, and not 
from west to. east, like the Earth, 
Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn. 

Venus lias been found by Professor 
Pickering somewhat to resemble Uranus 
in this singular rotation, which means 
that the Poles must alternately point 
almost tov/ard the Sun for nearly half 
the planet’s orbit. In the case of Uranus 
this means that a day on most of the 
planet would last for 21 years, .with a 
night of the same, length. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In .the morning Venus low- 
in- the east In the evening Jupiter south, 
Uranus south-east, Alars east. 
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two boys. Poor fare for growing 
lads, but Sam was accustomed to it 
and Jim did not complain. The 
house, it was true, belonged to him, 
but that was all he owned in the 
world, and the arrangement was 
that he got board and lodging from 
Sam’s aunt, Mrs. Trant, as rental 
for the old place and the bit of 
land round it. Jim’s father had 
been Jailed in the Great War, his 
mother had died two years before 
this story opens, and so far as he 
knew he had no relations anywhere. 

“ Those early potatoes, need 
earthing up,” remarked Mrs. Trant 
sourly, as she ladled out the 
porridge. 

" I’ll see to them, Aunt,” said 
Sam. " Jim’s got a job on.” 

** What sort of a job ? ” snapped 
Mrs. Trant. 

“ He’s got to go to Appledore,” 
Sam answered. 

Mrs. Trant glared at Jim. 
“ Appledore ? ” she repeated. “And 
where's the money coming from 
I’d like to know ? ” 

“ I’m going on my bicycle,” said 
Jim quietly. 

” And what for ? ” she demanded. 

" On business,” replied Jim, who 
was getting tired of this questioning. 

“ Wasting more money on that 
there wireless, I’ll be bound,” said 
Mrs. Trant sourly. ” I wish Parson 
would teach you something sensible. 
I’d have thought you were getting 
too old to play with toys.” 

" Toys ! ” 'said Sam angrily, but 
Jim stopped him. 

“ It’s all right, Sam. Some day 
Mrs. Trant will find out that toys 
may be made to pay.” 


Sam gazed at his friend. “ Then 
he’s got the whole thing,” he said 
slowly. 

" No; only my Morse. Upton’s 
sending was so faint that no ordinary 
aerial would have caught it'.” 

Sam nodded. If he hadn’t much 
education he had heaps of common 
sense. "I see,” he said; "it was 
your new sort of wire cage that 
caught this message from Brazil.” 

“ That’s it, Sam.” Jim answered, 
" but if - I’m right and Gadsden 
-did get what I was sending he has 
heard quite enough to make certain 
where the message came from and 
to know nearly as much as we do. 
Then he must have jumped on his 
bicycle and come here at once in 
the hope of hearing a bit more.” 

“ And that’s just what he did,” 
said Sam quickly. " He was listen¬ 
ing outside while you told me all 
about it. I say, Jim, I didn’t think 
a lot of this at first, but if a man like 
Gadsden is so hot about it it must 
be a big thing.” 

" A very, big thing,” said Jim 
gravely. “ It’s quite plain that 
we’ve got to get hold of this Mr. 
Thorold as soon as ever we can. 
But now that my bicycle is done 
for how are we going to do it ? ” 

Sam stood silent a moment, then 
brought his big hand down with a 
loud smack on his leg. ” I’ve got 
it! We’ll take the boat,” he said. 

CHAPTER 3 
Chased 

'T’iie boat lay in a little creek, 
* and Jim was getting her 
ready when Sam came running 



“Gadsden’s launch !” said Jim; “coming like smoke.” 


s.o.s. 

CHAPTER 1 

The Face at the Window 

HThe summer dawn was warm and 
A very still, and the only sound 
in the bare, shed-like room was the 
slow sucking of waves at the foot 
of the great Cornish cliff on which 
it was built. On a table in the 
middle of the room stood a five- 
valve wireless set, the wires coming 
down through the slated roof. Be¬ 
side the wires dangled two thin 
cords, the lower ends of which were 
within reach of Jim Selby, the tall, 

’ slim, keen-faced boy who sat with 
headphones over his ears. 

The door of the workshop opened 
softly and a second boy came in. 
He was a complete contrast to the 
first, for he was nearly as broad as 
he was tall, and, while Jim Selby had 
dark brown hair and very dark 
blue eyes, the hair on Sam Lusty’s 
square head was as red as fire, and 
his eyes were between green and 
grey. But he was strong as a 
young bull, and a great deal more- 
active than his heavy build would 
have led one to ‘suppose. 

“ What are you getting, Jim ? ” 
he asked in a gruff voice. 

Jim Selby looked round. " Not 
a tiling, Sam,” he said ruefully. 
" None of those stupid fellows in 
S the States will talk to me.” 

Sam grunted. " I suppose you’re 
tlying some of your funny games on 
them,” he remarked. 

" My dear Sam, I never try 
funny games,” Jim answered plain¬ 
tively. “It’s true I’m using a 
rather extra short wave-length, but 
that ought to make it all the easier 
for them to get me.” 

"If you can’t get West try 
East,” advised Sam. 

" What’s the use of that ? ” 
retorted Jim. " The Sun is blazing 
all over Europe, and it isn’t likely 
that anyone there will be trying to 
talk. America is the only dark con¬ 
tinent at this hour of the morning.” 

" Then give over and come down 
to the beach for a swim,” suggested 
Sam. " It’s a proper nice morning, 
and the water is warm as milk. ” 

“ In a minute. Just wait til) I’ve 
given my aerial one more swing.” 
Taking hold of one of the cords, he 
began to pull it gently, and from 
above came a faint creaking as 
Jim’s frame aerial, an invention of 
his own, began to revolve slowly. 

All of a sudden Jim let go of the 
cord, and Sam saw a startled ex¬ 
pression cross liis friend's face. 
“ What’s up ? ” he asked. 

Jim’s arm shot out in a sharp 
■« motion for silence, and for the next 
few moments the only sounds in the 
bare room were the sough of the sea 
j on the cliff foot and a distant 
{ screaming of gulls. Then Jim 
\ looked round. " It’s an S O S call,” 

* he said sharply. 

[I "Ship in trouble?” questioned 
Sam. 

; i ’ " No. Ships never use short wave- 

|\ lengths.” 

j' " Then where does it come from ? ” 

" South America. It must be, for 
j - that’s the direction in which my 
J. aerial is turned. Wait! There it is 
!:£ again, plain as anything—three 
l shorts, three longs, three shorts.” 
j Sam came nearer. " Can’t you get 
\ Jim, the chap that’s calling ? ” 

"I’m going to try,” declared 
- Jim, " Sit tight, Sam. This is 
. either a hoax or something very 
queer.” As he spoke his fingers were 
busy on the buzzer in front of him, 
while Sam stood stolidly watching. 

Suddenly Jim’s face lighted up. 
" I’ve got him! ” he said breath¬ 
lessly. ** Steady on! He’s telling me 
his wave-length. It’s twenty-seven 
metres, practically the same that 1 
have been using.” His nimble 
fingers worked over the dials ; then, 
whep he had tuned in to the given 
. length, he began to rattle out Morse. 

' "It is from South America,” he said 
* presently, “ from Brazil. A chap 
■ called Alan Upton.” 

" Brazil’s a whopping big place, 
isn’t it ? ” said Sam doubtfully; 

' but Jim did not answer. He was 
listening and sending alternately. 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

and Sam saw that he was frowning 
in puzzled fashion. It was nearly 
a quarter of an hour before he 
spoke again. " This is the rummiest 
go, Sam. Upton saj's he is speaking 
from a valley in the unexplored 
part of Central Brazil, but he won’t 
tell me where it is.” 

" Why not ? ” 

" Says he dare not give it away 
because he doesn’t know who I am.” 

" Can’t you tell him ? ” 

" I have told him, but of course 
I’ve no proof to give him, and he 
seems to be scared stiff that. the 
story may get into the wrong hands. 
And here’s the queerest thing of all. 
It’s Gadsden he’s afraid, of.” 

Sam’s eyes widened. "Not Mr. 
Stephen Gadsden who lives here at 
Torre ? ” 

" That’s the man,” replied Jim. 
" See here, Sam, so far as I can 
make out this fellow Upton is an 
explorer, and he’s got into some 
valley place right away in unknown 
country and can’t get out without 
help.” 

" But he’s loony! ” said Sam. 
" How in the world is anyone going 
to help him if they don’t know 
where he is ? ” 

“ The man he wants to help him 
is Professor Thorold.” 

" Who’s he ? ” 

" A big gun in the science line. 
Great on archaeology.” 

Sam frowned. " I wish you’d use 
words a fellow can understand,” 
he grumbled. 

" Old cities and old peoples,” ex¬ 
plained Jim. " Upton says that 
Thorold lives near Appledore, at a 
place called Ludford. He’s Upton’s 
uncle, and Upton wants me to go 
and see him and fetch him here.” 

" What’s the good of that ? ” 
demanded Sam. " Those signals 
you send might just as well be sent 
by Gadsden as by Thorold.” 

" No, Thorold lias got a pass¬ 
word, and as soon as Upton gets 
this word he will know who is 
speaking and tell where he is and 
all about it.” 

Sam stared. " What are you 
going to do ? ” he asked bluntly. 

"I’m going straight off to Lud¬ 
ford to see Professor Thorold.”, 

" The fare’s about twelve bob 
return,” said Sam, " and all we’ve 
got is three and sixpence.” 

" I ’ ve got my bike,’ ’ J im answered. 

“ I can do it in the day.” He broke 
off short. " What was “that ? ” he 
cried, and, springing up, dashed to 
the door, flung it open, and ran out. 

Sam, hurrying after Jim, .saw 
him bolting round the far end of the 
building; then . met him coming 
back the other way. " You’ve got 
the jumps proper/’ said Sam. 

" Don’t talk rot 1 ” Jim answered 
breathlessly. " I saw a face looking 
in at the window.” 

" Whose face ? ” asked Sam doubt¬ 
fully. 

“ I don’t know for-certain,” Jim 
answered ; "but I think-” 

CHAPTER 2 
Stolen Signals 

am cut him short. " Shut up I 
Here’s Aunt Sarah.” 

" What’s the matter ? ” came a 
sharp voice. " What makes you 
boys run about like that ? I’m 
sure you eat enough without taking 
more exercise than you need to ! ” 
The speaker was a tall, gaunt, 
vinegar-faced woman, who had 
just come out from the back door 
of the house. 

" It’s all right, Aunt Sarah,” said 
Sam. " We were chasing a tramp, 
that’s all.” 

“ Someone after my chickens,’ I’ll 
be bound,” exclaimed the woman. 
" Did you catch him ? ” 

" No; he was too slick,” replied 
Sam. " But we scared him off. Is 
breakfast ready ? ” 

" Yes, it’s ready,” was the answer. 
" And mind you wipe your feet, 
and don’t bring mud into my nice 
clean kitchen.” 

Breakfast consisted of porridge 
and skim milk, with one slice of 
bread - and - butter for each of the 


Mrs. Trant said no more, and as 
soon as breakfast was over the 
boys hurried out to the shed where 
Jim kept his bicycle. ’Jim opened 
the door ; then stopped short 'with 
a gasp. 

“ What’s up ? ” asked Sam. 

Jim pointed to his bicycle. 
" Look at that 1 ” he said, and Sam 
looked and whistled softly. The 
tyres had been slashed all to pieces, 
and hung in rags and ribbons. 

" This is a nice go ! ” said Sam. 
“ Who could have done a dirty trick 
like that ? ” 

" The chap I saw peering in at the 
window,” Jim answered bitterly. 

" Ay,* but who was he ? ” ques¬ 
tioned Sam. 

Jim looked round cautiously. 
" Gadsden,” he said in a whisper. 

Sam was too astonished to speak. 
He simply stood and stared. 

"Yes,” Jim went on; "I 
thought at the time that' face at the 
window was Gadsden’s, though I 
could hardly believe it, but now 
I'm getting the hang of it. He 
evidently wants to stop me from 
going to Ludford.” 

Sam collected his scattered senses. 
" But how would he know anything 
about it?” he .asked. "What 
would bring him round here at 
such an hour in the morning ? ” 

" Simple enough. He’s got a big 
wireless outfit over at his place 
and must have been listening-in, 
like me, on a short wave-length, 
and have caught my sending.” 


down. " There’s a car just gone 
from Torre,” he said. " It went 
north.” 

Jim looked up quick]j''. " Gads¬ 

den in it ? ” he asked. 

"Couldn’t see who was in it, 
but I reckon it was Gadsden all 
right. Likely he’s gone to Ludford. ” 

Jim shook his head. " What 
would be the good ? If’ Upton's 
so scared of Gadsden’s getting to 
know where he is it’s not likely that 
Upton's uncle is going to give 
Gadsden the code word.” 

".Ay, but suppose Gadsden tells 
Thorold that he’s the only chap 
who can help him to speak to 
Upton—what about that ? ” 

Jim frowned. " That’s just what 
Gadsden might do. Then the 
sooner I get along the better.” 

"That’s the ticket,”’said Sam. 
" With the breeze that's blowing 
we’ll be at Appledore before dark.” 

‘ * We ! ” repeated Jim. " You ’re 
not coming.” 

" Course I'm coming. You didn’t 
think I'd let j’ou go alone ? Why, 
you couldn’t handle the boat by 
yourself.” \ 

" But your aunt, Sam. She’ll 
make an awful fuss.” 

"Let her. I’ve milked the cow, 
I’ve brought in sticks, and I’ve 
left a note to say I’ve gone. Do 
her good to have no one to scold 
for a day or two.” 

Jim grinned as he hauled up the 
sail. Sam and he did all the work 
of the place except the cooking. 


and got no thanks for it. Privately 
he quite agreed with Sam that a 
few days by herself would not hurt 
Sam’s bad-tempered aunt. 

A nice breeze was blowing from 
the south-west, and as it filled the 
sail the little boat heeled over and 
went snorting away across the 
ripples at a fine rate of speed. It was 
a perfect summer day, with only a 
few fleecy white clouds drifting 
across the blue sky, and even the 
huge, dark cliffs which towered to 
the right looked less grim than 
usual. Jim steered, and for a 
time neither of the boys spoke. 

Sam was the first to break the 
silence. " Jim;” he said, " what 
makes Gadsden so hot about getting 
bold of this chap Upton ? What 
has he got to do with this place 
in Brazil ? ” 

Jim shook his head. - " It beats 
me, Sam. It’s a funny business 
any way you look at it. So far 
I can’t make anything of it.”. 

“ A jolly fine business if you ask 
me,” returned Sam. 

Jim opened his eyes. " What¬ 
ever do you mean ?/' he asked.. 

" W T hy, that Professor Thorold 
may be just the chap to give you 
a leg up with this wire thing you’ve 
invented.” 

" My new aerial, you mean ! 
But when I told Gadsden about it 
weeks ago he vowed it was no good.” 

‘^Jealous, I reckon,” said Sam 
scornfully. " Haven’t you proved 
it's good by getting on to this 
fellow thousands of miles away in 
Brazil ? I’ll lay Gadsden's kicking 
himself he didn't buy it off you.” 

"I didn’t want to sell,” said 
Jim. " I only wanted to. know if 
I could patent it.” 

" Of course you could,” declared 
Sam. " Why, it’s wonderful! 
You’ve explained it all to me a 
dozen times over, and I don't know 
a thing more about it than when 
you started.” 

Jim burst out laughing; then 
stopped short for fear he might 
hurt dear old Sam’s feelings. But 
he need not have .worried, for Sam . 
was not looking at or listening to 
him. His eyes were fixed upon a 
fong, dark craft that had just come 
into sight to the southward and 
was following dead in their wake. 
Sam’s lips moved. 

" A launch,” he said softly. 

" Gadsden’s launch,” said Jim ; 

" and coming like smoke. But 
who's in it if Gadsden was in that 
car you saw ? ” 

“ I’m not dead certain that 
Gadsden was in the car,” said Sam. 
"It was his car, sure enough, but 
it might have been that secretary 
chap of his.” 

Jim nodded. ' " That’s about the 
size of it, I expect,” he said. 

“ Then Gadsden’s in the launch. 
It just shows how keen the chap 
is. Sam, the more I see of this 
business the more sure I feel that 
it’s something very big indeed.” 

" I know it’s big,” agreed Sam. 

" You wouldn't catch a hard- 
headed chap like Gadsden taking 
this much trouble if it wasn’t some¬ 
thing pretty important. I say, 
Jim, aren’t there treasures in 
Brazil ? Seems to me I’ve heard 
there was gold there/ 1 

" Gold 1 I should rather think 
there was,” said Jim. " The 
Spaniards were carting gold out of 
South America for more than two 
hundred years, and there's probably 
as much hidden there still as ever 
was taken away.” 

" Then that’s it, Jim. That's 
what Gadsden’s after. This place 
Upton’s got to, wherever it is, must 
be where there's gold hidden, and 
a lot of it. Gadsden’s the sort 
who’d do anything for gold. Only 
thing I'm wondering is liow and 
when did he get to know about it.” 

" Get to know ? ” repeated Jim. 

" Why, last year, of course. Don't 
you remember his being away 
nearly all the winter ? Now I. 
come to think of it, Parson said he’d 
been in America.” 

Sam nodded, then looked back 
at the launch, which was fairly 
ripping through the short waves. 

" I can't tell yet if it’s Gadsden 
in her,” he said, "but one thing’s 
sure. It's us she's after.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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D.r MERRYMAN 

y\s they were waiting on the 
station for their train one 
morning two business men dis- 
cussed the coal strike. 

“ Some of the imported coal is 
wretched stuff,” said one of them. 

44 Yes,” replied the other, “ a 
neighbour of mine had his coal-shed 
burned to the ground the other day, 
but fortunately the coal was not 
damaged.” 

0 ■ 0 0 

The Ant-eater’s Error 
Ant-eater cried in great glee,- 
■ “ Here’s, a hill—which means 
dinner for me 1 ” 

But he speedily found 
That no ants were around, 

For that hill was a molehill, you see 3 

0 0 3 

The Broken Proverb 

are two lines of broken 
type. When the missing por¬ 
tions of the letters have been filled 
in they will make the words 


r'V r .\u P.PPS 


rL* IIIlPo 


of a well-knowm proverb. The 
letters of each word, are in correct 
order, but the words are jumbled. 
Can you do this ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Crick ? 

Crick is an old name for a stream, 
.. and the Cricks are no doubt 
descended from a man who lived 
near a stream and was known as 
John or William by the Crick. 

.0 0 0 

Why is a soldier encamped like 
a person trying to solve this 
riddle ? Because he is in-tent. 

0 Q 3 

The Only Reason 

An author was showing a lady 
over the house he was having 
built,"and as she seemed to be 
'disappointed he asked her whether 
she liked his new home. 

“ Well, I am a little surprised,” 
she said. “ You describe in your 
books magnificent baronial halls 
and castles, and yet you build for 
yourself this plain little house. I 
am rather disappointed. Why do 
you do it ? ” 

The author smiled sadly as he 
replied: . “ Simply because words 
are cheaper than bricks.” 

0 0 0 . 


A Picture Puzzle 



Find the names o! the seven objects in this 
picture and then by adding any two letters 
in front o! each word make the names of 
(1) Weasel-like animals. (2) A small bird. 
(3) A flower. (4) A pin of wood or iron. 
(5) A small cord. (0) A carpenter’s took 
(7) A tree, bush, or vegetable. Can you 
do this ? Solution next week 

0 0,0 

What English word of one 
syllable becomes a word of two 
syllables when we take away the 
first two letters ? Plague—ague. _ 


Why are soldiers dishonest ?' 

Because it is a nightly 
occurrence for a sentry to be 
relieved of his watch by his 
comrades. 

0 0 0 
In the Mushroom Season 



T° put up these warnings 
Snap worked with a will. 
Lest poor, silly humans 
Should make themselves ill! 

0 0 0 
First, Second, and Third 
]\{Y second guides my first and 
third 

For pleasure, trade, and war; 
My first and second by my third 
Are oft transported far; 

But when.my first my third doth 
pull, 

Tis then his lot is worst, 

And should my second lack my 
whole 

He’s apt to leave my first. 

Solution next, week 

0 0 0 

A Financial Question 
u man spends his money like 
water.”- 

“ Do you mean that he liquidates 
his debts ? ” 

0 0 0 

What bird is half a beast ? 

Pig-eon. 

0 0 0 

The Old Complaint 

A MAN who was keeping fowls 
for the first time in his life 
had a great deal of trouble with 
them, so he wrote the following letter 
to an expert on poultry : 

“ Can you tell me what is wrong 
with my chickens ? Every morn¬ 
ing when I go out into the garden 
I find several of them lying down 
stiff and cold, with their feet in the 
air. Do you know what is the 
matter with them ? ” 

The expert was a short-tempered 
man and did not propose to give any 
free advice. He simply replied: 

“ Dear Sir. Your chickens are 
dead.” 

000 
A Riddle in Rhyme 

]\{Y first is in rake but not in 
spade, 

My second’s in maiden but not in 
maid, 

My third is in beaten but not in 
lost, 

My fourth is in tossing but not in 
tossed, 

My fifth is in eating but not in food, 
My sixth is in pleasure but not in 
good, 

My whole is the home of one held 
dear, 

Beware of my tenant if you come 

near. Solution next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Wonderful Country. Switzerland 
What Ami? Mousetrap 
An Elusive Thins. A Shadow 
A Picture Puzzle 

RHubarb, blN, lOCk, hammER, 
nOSe—rhinoceros. 

Who Was He? 

The Man Who Knew All Learning 
was the Venerable Bede. 


Jacko In a Tight Corner 

tacko was tremendously excited when his father came home 
J one day and said that he had sold the car. 

" I suppose we’re going to have a bigger one,” Jacko said, 
getting very excited. 

2 11 Nothing of the sort! ” snapped Mr. Jacko. 44 We’re not 
going to have one at all. I’ve-had enough of motoring.” 

“ And a very good thing too! ” chimed in Mrs. Jacko. 
“ There’s enough traffic on the roads as it is. I’m surprised 
there aren’t more accidents, with all the funny signals and 
white lines. I’m sure it’s most puzzling.” 

But nothing would console Jackb. 

- lt Fancy getting rid of the car just when I’m getting old enough 
to have a licence,” he said dismally. 44 1 believe the pater 
did it on purpose.” 

And he wasn’t far wrong about that. As Mr. Jacko said, it 
was better to sell the car before it was smashed to pieces. 

Jacko wouldn’t have minded so much if there had been plenty 

3 of cars going past the house for him to watch. But nothing 

- ever did come past, for the house was well off the main road. 

44 It’s a real mercy that we are,” said Mrs. Jacko, ■ 44 There’s 
no peace at all in the village with all the motors tearing down 
the main street.” 

Lots of people were of her way of thinking. One day, when 
Jacko was hanging about in the village, he saw-old Professor 



£ Somebody had painted a broad white line down the street 


Baboon rush out of his house and shake his fist furiously at a 
specially noisy motor-lorry. 

44 I’d give a hundred pounds for a little peace and quiet,” 
he wailed. 

It made Jacko think. 44 A hundred pounds is a lot of money,” 

7 he said to himself. 44 1 wonder! ” 

~ A lot of other people wondered, too, the next morning. 
During the night somebody had painted a broad white line 
right down the middle of the village street, and at each side of 
Professor Baboon’s house there was a big arrow directing 
the traffic into side roads. Everybody thought it was a short 
cut, and all the motors went buzzing down the side roads, 

8 leaving Professor Baboon’s house severely alone. 

Jacko was delighted at the way everything worked out, and 
it wasn’t long before he was ringing Professor Baboon’s bell to 
ask if he had all the peace and quiet he wanted. 

But Professor Baboon wasn’t in a particularly good temper 
that morning ; in fact, his hair was standing on end with rage. 
And no wonder. His garden was literally full of motors, for the 
g traffic kept losing its way down the side road and coming up 
- his back drive / 

And although the Professor still offered a reward it wasn’t one 
that exactly appealed to Jacko. 44 I’d give a hundred pounds 
to know who painted that white line on the road ! ” he roared. 


10 


u 


12 


Id on 

Parle Frangais 

jif 


fim!A 

La pluie Le pigeon Le sou 

Je sortirai par une pluie battante 
Le pigeon roucoule sur son perchoir 
Ilya vingt sous dans un franc 


- J 

jjf 


Le yacht La sauterelle Lacouverture 


Ce yacht prend part h une course 
Les sauterelles font bien des degats 
La couverture est en train de secher 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

192G 1925 1928 1925 

London ..6264..6604..3046..30S2 
Glasgow ..1768..1861.. 870.. 939 
Manchester 1134., 1206.. 529.. 630 

Dublin .. 80S.. S 67 .. 451.. 459 

Belfast .. 774.. 744.. 3S5-. 405 

Edinburgh 556.. 603.. 337*. 379 

Newcastle 524.. 553*. 215.. 234 

Plymouth.. 325 .. 301.. 162 ., 13 S 

Swansea .. 242.. 274.. 102 .; 122 

Coventry .. 178 .. 173*. 86,. 75 

Ipswich .. 146.. 104.. 49.. 41 

Bath 90.. 85 .. 48.. 53 

The four weeks are up to Sept 4,1926 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Little Lemur 

Damela went to France for 
her holidays, and on the 
very first day she saw a won¬ 
derful animal walking along a 
wall. It was a sort of monkey, 
with a little sharp-pointed 
face. 

Daddy, who was walking 
with Pamela, said he knew 
these animals very well; he 
had had one himself in Ceylon ; 
it was a ring-tailed lemur. 

Pamela longed to go and 
stroke it, for Daddy said they 
were quite tame and friendly. 
But the lady who held the 
lemur on a lead looked rather 
cross. The monkey was enjoy¬ 
ing himself, jumping up and 
down the wall. His tail was. 
very strange, all yellow and 
black rings ; his body was 
dark brown. lie wore a little 
leather belt round his body 
near his tail. 

Pamela thought he was bet¬ 
ter than any cat and better 
than any dog. Great was her 
joy and excitement when, after 
Daddy had taken her into a 
•shop to have tea, the lady with 
the lemur came in too. She 
made the monkey get under her 
chair, which was a pity, for 
Pamela could not watch it. 

But presently, as Pamela 
ate curly horseshoe rolls and 
a lemon ice in the shop, full 
of busily-talking people, she 
heard, among all the din of 
voices, another noise. It was 
like the ticking of a clock; 
a sort of purring ticking. She 
looked at her Daddy. It seemed 
to come from under her chair \ 
She glanced across at the lady 
who owned the ring-tailed le¬ 
mur ; she was talking to friends. 

The ticking went on. 

44 Daddy,” breathed Pamela; 
44 Oh, Daddy ! May I look ? ” 



“Daddy, may I look? ” 


44 1 remember mine ticked 
like a clock when it was 
pleased,” Daddy smiled. * 
And, sure • enough, under 
Pam’s chair was Master Lemur 1 
He had got loose -and had; 
found a bit of roll tha.t 
Pamela had dropped ; andj 
he was so pleased with it that: 
he was purring. Before Daddy, 
handed him back to bis mis-, 
tress Pamela had the joy of 
stroking his dear, tinyjhead. L 
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The Children’s. Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N- is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year- My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


MOVING A CHURCH • SMALLEST WIRELESS • LAST OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE 



Taking the Church to the’Congregation—At Calgary, in Canada, most of the congregation 
of a church went to live in another part, so the church was put on rollers and moved there 


A Water Pipe 150 IVliles Long—The motor-car In this picture shows the great size of the 
aqueduct which carries water 150 miles to Los Angeles, California, from the mountains 



The SmallestWirelessSet—It is claimedthat thiswiroless 
receiver, no bigger than a lump of sugar, is the smallest 
in the world. Broadcasting can be heard well with it 



A Chinese Gunboat—Although some of the armies now 
fighting in China have aeroplanes, old-fashioned junks with 
muzzle-loading guns are still being used. Though not 
war craft in the modern sense, they c?.n do much damage 



A New Arrival in America—An American expedition recently 
returned to Boston from the Belgian Congo and brought with it 
a white-nosed monkey, which is here seen gazing out in wonder 
at its new home as the ship steamed slowly into Boston Harbour 



A Polar Bear in the Arctic—This fine picture of a Polar bear 
afloat on an ice-floe in the Arctic Ocean was taken after 
the bear had broken a rope with which ithad been lassoed 



The Last of Old London Bridge—The foundations of Old 
London Bridge have been a menace to shipping, and they 
are now being broken up with a pneumatic excavating tool. 
This wonderful modern tool greatly simplifies the work 



The Foundlings in Their New Home—-The 400 boys and girls of the London Foundling Hospital, 
who have been camping out this summer, have now gone to their new home at Redhill, in 
Surrey. Here we see some of the boys marching Into the new quarters prepared for them 



'London’s New Tube Railway—An extension of the underground railway from Clapham to 
Morden was opened the other day, and this picture shows the first train arriving atMorden 
station. The newtunnef between Edgware and /Vlorden is the longest in the world. Seepage2 




■ THE BRAIN’S WAY TO OTHER WORLDS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 

a* _ •* v ' - - _________ -___ 1 • _ 
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